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For the Companion. 
LOST IN THE MARSHES. 

The boys had come down to the seashore to 
spend their month’s vacation. 

There were three of them,—Joe and Charley 
Dalzell, and their cousin, Nat Ford. They had 
never seen the sea before, nor had they ever been 
away from home without their mothers. They 
felt quite grown up when they got into the cars 
with their new shot-guns, and patent fishing- 
rods, and yellow cricket-bats. 

Their Uncle George had charge of them. He 
was going down to this quiet farm-house for a 


summer’s reading, and offered to bring the boys | 
and watch that they neither drowned nor shot | 


themselves. 

“But that’s nothing,” said Joe. “Just give 
Thele George a book, and we can do what we 
please.”” 


It turned out very much as Joe said. Uncle 


George showed them the place the first day, | 
took them to the beach, gave them a bath in the | 
breakers, and then settled down to his book, | 


and left them to shift for themselves. 

“Let’s go fishing,” said Charley. 

“No; I say cricket,” said Nat; and Nat, as 
usual, had his way. 

Now, cricket with three players is not easily 
managed. 

“T thought, of course, there’d be boys at the 
seashore,” eried Nat, kicking the ball about, ill- 
humoredly. 

“If we had a fielder, we could retetiers,” said 
Charley. ‘There’s a boy on the barn fence; let’s 
ask him.”’ 

“[ don’t play with beggars,” said Nat. 

The boy on the barn fence did look very like 
abeggar. His trousers were torn off above the 
knees, leaving his legs bare; he wore a man’s 
tagged hat set on the back of his head. He 
walked with a queer hitch and jump, leaning 
on arough crutch. He had been feeding the 
pigs, husking corn, or milking the cows, all the 
morning, watching the boys wistfully all the 
time, as if he wished they would speak to him. 

“Hollo!” shouted Joe. “Come, take a hand.” 

The boy jumped down and came hobbling 
up, red with pleasure. 

“What good can that dot-and-carry-one do?” 
said Nat. “Besides, I told you I didn’t play 
With begears.”’ 

Joe turned his back on him. 

“Can you catch a ball? What did you say 
your name was ?” 

“Daniel Perry.” 

“Well, Dan, you stand here and catch the 
ball. You ought to be ashamed, Nat Ford,” he 
said, as he passed him. “The fellow heard you. 
Isaw it in his face.” 

“I don’t care if he did.” 

Now, nobedy could be more disagreeable than 
Nat, when he tried; and he certainly tried, to- 
lay,—sneering at Dan perpetually, and laugh- 
ing scornfully whenever he muffed a ball. How- 
Cver, the game went on pleasantly, in spite of 
him. Dan hobbled as fast as another boy could 
~-, and did kis best; and Joe and Charley 
“heered him, now and then clapping their hands 
and calling-ont,— 

“Well held! Well held, Dan!” 

_ ‘Tm going fishing,” said Nat, at last, throw- 
ing down the bat. 

“Just as we were getting warmed up! Now 
Vell have to stop!” broke out Joe. “Of all the 
contrary, ill-tempered’”’—— 

“Hush, Joe! What’s the use?” said Charley, 
who always managed to keep the peace among 
them. “We might as well fish, as not. Won’t 
you come, Dan?” 

The lame boy glanced uncertainly at Nat, 
= Saw the scowl on his face. 

‘No, I'd better not,” he said, and went bagk 
‘o husking corn. 


Unele George was lying on the grass, under a 
tree, 


‘Who was that boy fielding?” he said, as they 
Dassed him. 


“Some rat Joe picked up,’’ said Nat. 


“One of the fishermen’s sons, I think. Why, 
sir?”’ asked Charley. 
“Nothing. He had an unecommoht face, I 


thought,—patient and cheerful,” going 
“his Wook. 

“He’s real jolly,” said Joe. 

“Don’t go down to the beach, boys,’”’ Uncle 
George called after them. 

The boys promised, and ran on to the little 
inlet, or arm of the sea, where they meant to 
fish. They had brought their jointed rods, and 
hooks, and flies, which they used in the creek at 
home. 

Nat had an especially handsome set, in a cost- 
| ly case, which he opened with great display on 
the salt grass, and fastening a dainty purple 
and gold fly on the hook, went to work. 

But this water was very different from the lit- 
tle creek among the hills, every stone in which 
they knew. This was a sluggish, briny pool, 
with an incessant wash, wash up on the shore. 

“T wish it would keep still,’ grumbled Nat. 
“My hook is caught every minute in these dirty 
green weeds that grow under the water.” 

The other boys had no better luck. Their 
lines broke, their flies came up slimy and green, 
and finally Joe’s rod snapped in two. 

“The seashore is a miserable humbug,” said 
Nat. “They said half the fun would be in fish- 
ing.” 

The boys gathered up their rods and turned 
back to the house. The afternoon sun was shin- 
ing warmly over the meadows and thick woods 
of cedars; the sea was a deep violet; shining 
breakers were plashing on the white beach with 
a cheerful, inviting murmur. It was just the 
day for a holiday. But the boys felt f rlorn-and 
discomfited. If they had not thought t!:em- 
selves so nearly men;they could have cried. 

In the field, going back, they met Dan. He 
looked hesitatingly at their broken, muddy lines. 

“We don’t fish in that way,” he said. 

“Don’t you? Show us-your way, Dan,” cried 
Joe and Charley, in a breath. 

“Would you like to go crabbing?” 

“What's that? Crabbing?” 

“You'd better go put on old trousers, and roll 
them up as high as youcan, Then come back 
to the inlet.” 

“Barefooted, Dan?” cried Charley. 

“Of course.” 

“Hurrah! This is jolly!” Charley’s one am- 
bition had always been to get rid of his shoes 
and stockings. Nat followed his cousins. He 
was in a worse humor thanever. He had meant 
to astonish them and all the fishermen at the 
coast, by his feats with his new tackle; and here 
was this ragged pauper elected captain, and he 
thrust aside, not able to catch a fish, 


hack to 











LOST IN THE MARSIiES. 


“Joe! Joc!’ he called, panting after them. 
“T tell you once for all, I don’t like the way 
things are going!’ coming up and speaking so 
loud in his 1..ge that Dan could not but hear. 
“Tf you choose te make a companion of that fei 
low, you go without me. I play only with gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

Joe marched off without a word. But Charley 
stopped to quict Nat, if he could. 

“You don’t know whether he’s a gentleman or 
not, Nat.” 

“A gentleman in rags, feeding pigs Char- 
ley had a vague notion that this was not sound 
logic, but he could not put it into words. “Well, 
Im going crabbing,” said he, and ran off. 

Nat went back to the inlet and waited. Pres- 
ently the boys came down, their legs Dare, 
whooping and shouting, each carrying a rough 
stick about four feet long, on the end of which 


” 


was fastened a semicircular net, on a wire ring. | 


Dan untied a little boat made of slats, which he 
towed after him. 

“Now, you must keep in the water about two 
yards from shore; walk slowly and keep a sharp 
lookout. The soft shells—they’re the best—are 
under these lumps of green kelp, close in shore.” 

“And when you see one?” 

“Catch it, so!’ making a dive in the water 
with his pole, and bringing out a great, green- 
ish, squirming fellow in the net. 

“There goes one!”’ shouted Joe, jumping in 
up to his waist. “I’ve got it!” 
“T bet you this is fun, Nat! 
come on, old fellow, 

self.”” 

“You can have my net,” said Dan, coloring a 
little. 

Nat shook his head, put his hands behind him 
and sauntered off with what he thought was a 
very manly and dignified air. He turned when 
he thought they could not see him, to watch the 
boys. They were having a jolly time. If the 
crabs had not been plenty as blackberries, they 
would have scared them all away with their 
shouts. But they were filling the drag boat fast, 
in spite of their misses and tumbles. Some- 
times-Charley dragged up a great Inmp of mid, 
instead of the crab, and then away went Joe, 
flat on his face in the water. 

“You have to live like a duck, if you want to 
have fun at the shore,” said Dan. 

“That is so,” cried Joe. 

“T think it’s —— awfully bully,” said Charley, 
secretly wondering what his mamma would say 
if she heard him. 

Meanwhile, Master Nat walked away over the 
fields by himself. His clothes were clean, to be 
sure, but his temper was in a very bad condi- 
tion indeed. He went on and on, to get out of 
hearing of the boys, sat down and rested, and 


Go get a net and 
Don’t mope there by your- 


| then on again towards the sea, not noticing that 
| the sun was nearly down. 

To be sure, Uncle George had told him not to 
go to the beach. But he was old enough, he 
thought, to know what he was about! He 
| 


walked up and down the sandy beach wntil it 
began to grow dark. It must be nearly supper 
time, and besides, he fancied the sea was coming 
closer to him with every breaker. Was that 
what they meant by the tide rising, he won- 
dered? 

Of course, he thought, he would have no trou- 
| ble. He only had to go back in the path through 
| the fields, as he came. He turned to go. 
| The salt meadows through which he had come 
| were covered with dry, crisp grass of different 
| colors, But now, when he put his feet into it, 
| they sunk into a deep quagmire. 

Ile struggled out, tried another place, where 
the grass, of a brilliant green, looked dry and 
firm, and sank, 

The tide was 
marshes! 

Nat dragged himself back to the sandy beach, 
shrieking wildly for help. On the sand, atleast, 
his feet were free from the slimy mire, that held 
him fast, as if a giant grappled with him from 
below. 

But the sea—the sea! 

In the twilight he could see it, rising sad and 
black to the farther sky, and pouring down its 
great flood upon the shore; coming closer, clos- 
jer. With each succeeding breaker, the cold, 
creeping water rose about his legs, slow and sure. 

He cried for help until he was hoarse, and 
could cry no more. But he could see no chance 
of escape. Overhead was the gray, cold sky; 
the advancing sea on one side, and on the other 
the great, miry marshes, through which the 
black water began to run in snaky little streams. 
Far beyond them, inland, was the land, a green 
| knoll. 

There was nothing before him but death. A 
terrible weight choked his breast; theicy cold 
| crept from the water up through his body. 
Suddenly, on the knoll he saw the boys! They 
| were beckoning to him and shouting, but it 
was too far for him to hear a sound. Ile saw 
them suddenly leave the hill and run to sum- 
| mon help. 

But before they could reach the farm-house, 
| he knew it would be too late; the water was then 
nearly up te his shoulders. 

It grew darker. Poor Nat hid his face in his 
hands that he might not see the sea. He prayed, 
too, as he never had done before, thinking death 
just at hand. God hears the prayers ef even as 
bad a boy as Nat, before his heart can speak 
them. 

There was a shout far off. Nat looked wildly 
over the marsh, but it was a wide, blank space, 
with not a Fiving thing in sight but a great sea- 
bird, that flew away from him, flapping its 
broad wings with a melancholy cry. 

There was the shout again! At sea! 

A boat, and poor hobbling Dan alone in it, 
pulling close along shore, with swift, cautious 
strokes, for his own life as well as Nat’s was in 
danger. He brought the little skiff as near as 
he could. 

“You must wade out.” 

“The water is up to my neck.” 

“No matter. It’s your only chance.” 

Nat threw himself desperately out. Dan 
stretched his oar to him, and bringing him 
along side of the boat, dragged him into it. His 
arms and chest were as strong as a man’s. Nat 
threw himself down on the deck, and would liave 
hugged his knees. 

“You’ve saved my life,” he sobbed out; “you’ ve 
saved my life.” 

“Tt’s not safe, yet. You'd better keep quiet;” 
pulling with long, steady sweeps of the oars. 
“Can you row?” he asked, after awhile. “I'll 
have to give up, soon.” 

“No,” said Nat, humbly. 

Dan began again, desperately. The next mo- 
ment they saw lights ashore, and ran in. There 


sank up to his knees. 
rising, and had covered all the 
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were Uncle George, and the boys, and the farm- 
er, and a dozen fishermen. 





him out. “I hope you know what you owe to 
this noble boy,” he said, with a choking voice. | |! 


“Yes, I know.” | not like him to be humbled and wounded, more 
than yourself. I am too old to learn readily, 
but perhaps I, too, could earn something by 
braiding.” 


“That’s nothing,” said Dan, heartily. “I 
couldn’t see a fellow drown, could 1?” 

Nat was dosed, and wrapped in hot flannels, 
and put to bed. Down stairs he could hear Un- 
cle George, and the boys, and Dan, -who fad 


their supper of boiled crabs. 
“They treat him just as if he were a gentle- 
man,” he said. “Well, is he? If heis, what am 
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A THOUSAND A YEAR. 


“1 am afraid Daniel must give up his studies,” 
Mrs. Brooks said, sadly. “I’ve been thiaking 
how we are to meet the expenses of another 
year, and it seems quite impossible to get money 
enough to do so.” 

“O, it would be such a pity, and brother so 
nearly through,” Susan said, looking up in a 
distressed way. ‘He mustn't leave college now, 
when he is so near graduating! There must be 
away of helping him through.” 

Mrs. Brooks stooped to kiss the pale, tender 
face upturned to hers. | 

“You have a wise little head, Susan, but I | 
am afraid there is a problem here you cannot | 
solve,” said the widow, mournfully. 

“How much will be needed ?” 

“At least a hundred dollars besides what he 
will earn himself. You know there are always 
extra expenses for the graduating class.” 

Susan’s countenance fell. It was a great sum 
in her estimation, and it ~was already difficult for 
them to meet their weekly expenses. 

“Every thing depends upon brother's success,”’ 
Susan said, presentiy. “We must give up every 
thing for him.” 

“IT cannot forget I have two children,” the 
mother said, kissing the girl again more tender- 
ly than before. 

“Two children; but only one that will be ¢ 
blessing to you,” Susan said, brushing away a 
tear. 

“Don’t say that, Susie. Iam proud of Daniel, | 
I do not deny that—but I love you, too, all the | 

same.” 

“But you never can be proud of me, weak and | 
deformed as I am! O mother, why are some | 
flowers made so beautiful and fragrant, and | 
some so dark and noisome? Why was my 
brother so fair, so talented, and I so repulsive?” 

“No, no, no, not repulsive; don’t say that,” 
the widow cried, putting her arms around the | 
girl in a sheltering way. 

“Do you think Daniel will let me go to see him 
take his diploma, mother?” 

“You would not be able, dear.” 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“No; brother would say I was not able, too. 
But I should be glad, so very glad to see him 
graduate. I think [ would be willing to die | 
then.” 

“Hush, my darling,” the mother cried, with a 
sharp pain in her voice. “When you are gone 
I shall soon follow. Daniel will be satisfied 
with his laurels, but women—ah, my child— 
women must love something, and you are all 

that is left me to love.” 











come, you will never tell him that I braided 
straw hats that he might complete his educa- 
Uncle George took Nat in his arms and lifted | tion.” 


the mind of each, that the young man must 
put on dry clothes, laeghing and talking over | graduate, and that the bills must be met by 
them. 
ed, and it was agreed the work should be taken 
home, and that a thousand hats 
I?” and trying to find out this riddle he fell | braided for ten cents each, which he assured 
asleep. | them was more than he would think of paying 
| to any one else, and only to Susan in considera- 
tion of her infirmity. 


been early afflicted with a curvature of the spine, 
which had sadly deformed her. 
er have been a beautiful girl, Daniel having in- 
herited not only all the family talent, but its 
beauty as well. 
attractive, with their loving, yearning persua- 
siveness, and few could remember her deformity 
who had felt the warmth of her generous nature. 


came, from Danicl, asking what the prospects 
were for the coming year. 


| said, folding the letter and laying it away near 


| begun to fear lest they would fail him.” 


_THE YOUTHS | 


“IT cannot promise never to tell him, darling, 
»secause I cannot foresee the future, but I should 


The determination was now fully settled in 


The patronage of Mr. Green was solicit- 


should be 


We ought, perhaps, toexplain that Susan had 


She would nev- 


But her eyes were wondrously 


In due time, the anticipated letter of inquiry 


It was full of dismal 
forebodings and egotistical complaints of the 
hard fortune that made him dependent upon his 
mother, but there was no regret that she suffered 
too; no longing to be a man that he might take 
this lonely couple in his strong arms and bear 
them tenderly over the rough places of life; 
only vague, ambitious dreamings of what he 
was to be to the world, and the world to him. 

The widow laid down the letter with a sigh. 
Susan read the pages over and over again. So 
grounded was she in her love for this earthly 
idol, that the selfishness was less apparent to her 
than to her mother. 

Its sadness seemed like tenderness, and he 
could not speak too often or too much of the 
genius which she believed he possessed, and 
which would some time break upon the world 
like the meteor to which he rather tritely com- 
pared himself. 

“Ah, we shall be so proud of him!” Susan 
her heart, wlrere it rested many and ‘many a day, 
while she wove the strands of straw in and out, 
thinking how ten times ten made one dollar, and 
how the dollars would some time count up to a 
hundred, and that sum, which her fingers had 
wrought out, would save her brother from dis- 
couragement, if not from despair. 

The first twenty-five dollars was earned, and 
the money was sent the brother. 

“He was very glad of it,” he said. “He had 
There 
was no inquiry how it had been obtained; no 
solicitude lest those wko loved him had deprived 
themselves of luxuries, perhaps necessities, to 
meet his demands. 

The next twenty-five dollars was earned with 
greater difficulty. The widow was awkward at 
braiding, and her work unsatisfactory, and so 
some of it was returned to Susan. She sat up later 
nights, that her mother should not see how hard 
the work pressed upon her; but the twenty-five 
dollars came at last, and was sent to the stu- 
dent. Then there was another letter of thanks, 
and another self-absorbed and minute account 
of his expectations and fears. 





Susan nestled her head in her mother’s bo- 
som without speaking, and lay there so long 
that her mother thought she was sleeping. Sud- 
denly she opened her eyes and said,— 

“T have thought it all out, mother. Daniel 
c.n graduate, and we will go see him take his 
diploma. 
hats. You know Lam nimble with my fingers, 
and L could braid a thousand a year, and that 
would be how much?’ 

“But it would be wicked for me to allow you 
to overtask yourself in that way, darling. Iam 
not sure but it might ruin your health, feeble as 
No, no, it is not to be thought of.” 

“How many might I undertake, mother?” 

“Not half that amount; not a third, even.” 

“Would Daniel be willing for me to braid, do 
you think?” 

“Ldon’t know. We will ask him.” 

“Mother,” Susan said, looking into her eyes, 
“Lbelieve this is my mission, to educate Daniel. 
You know we have given him every thing—my 
portion of the property and yours. [ think I 
could hold out to do this last, and you will con- 
sent when you come to reflect upon what it will 
he to brother, and to you, when [am gone. But 
he must not know it. It would wound his pride, 
and he would get some false notion in his head 
that he could not use money I had earned in that 
Now, promise me, that let what will 


you are, 


way. 





Mr. Green needs girls to braid straw | 


| Adull pain began to be felt just under Susan’s 
| left shoulder blade. In vain she changed her 
position, and braided the straws standing, and 

occasionally yielded to her mother’s entreaties 

that she should go out into the bright sunshine 
| and fresh air a little. The pain would grind 
and ‘grind, and sink a little deeper, until the 
sharp dagger seemed piercing through to where 
the brave, warm heart beat under the worn let- 
ters. Then the pale face grew paler and thin- 
ner, and dark cireles settled around the earnest 
eyes. 

“If you would but rest, darling,” the mother 
would say, when some look more wan than an- 
other startled her into keener anxiety. 

“When it is done, we will rest together,” was 
all the reply the solicitude brought. 

It was too late to retract now, the mother 
thought; and Daniel so nearly through! So 
they pinched a little from their daily meals, ¢ 
little from the store of candles, a little from the 
evening fire, and prayed that every penny might 
be multiplied like the widow’s meal. 

One night Mrs. Brooks had gone to bed ex- 
hausted and hysterical with over-labor. Susan 
pressed the blankets tenderly around her moth- 
er’s shoulders, and having given her the good- 
night kiss, and quieted her with many prom- 
ises of soon following her, she went back to the 








| 
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week, and the idea occurred to her, that her 
mother having fallen asleep, she could braid an- 
other hat before retlring. 
strands and the thin fingers wove them patient- 
ly in and out, until sharp pain clutched her 
with merciless teeth, and she leaned forward, 
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a restive animal, he waited contentedly till Tom 
came out of his own accord, or till the appear. 
ance of an overlooker startled the man into x. 
tivity. 

On one occasion, however, when thie superip. 
tendents were absent, Tom took so long q spell 
at the ale, that Jack became restive, and, the 
trace-fastenings being long enough, the animal 
put his head inside the beer-house door, ay, 
seizing the astonished Tom by the collar with 
his teeth, dragged the lazy man out to the truck, 
Every man there understood the action of the 
horse, and great became the fame of Jack among 
the host of warkers. 


She had not completed her usual task that 


So she set up new 


her head falling upon the table, in a dead faint. 
It was long past midnight when Susan found 
herself in this position. Shivering with cold, 
she crept to her mother’s side and lay the re- 
mainder of the night, racked by alternate fevers 
and chills. 

How could the poor child tell her mother of 
what she knew was creeping so steadily toward 


her? — - — 4 final ong a on For the Companion. 
own life and let Daniel struggle with his-for- 
FRIGHTENED. 


tunes as he best could? 

Poor, brave little heart, with the chill of the 
grave stealing over it, but warmed back into 
life and renewed suffering by the wonderful 
strength of its undying love! 

No—life was nothing to her. She was a bur- 
den that consumed the bread necessary to her 
mother. If she could but fight back the deadly | pet- 
enemy until her mission was accomplished she| ‘“Wa’n’t you never afraid when yor were a 
would ask no more. girl?” said Mamy. 

Another twenty-five dollars was forwarded to| “Yes, sartin,” said aunt, “and after I was 
Daniel, and a few lines came flying back by the | grown up, too But in them days we had some. 
return post, for Daniel was a man of business | thing besides mice and spiders to be afeard of. 
habits, and punctual in all things. . “T remember waking up one morning, about 
He little thought the cold, short, selfish mis-| year after we come to Ohio, and finding a big 
sive was the last his sister would ever read from | rattlesnake curled up on the hearth, asleep, 
him. ’Twas warm there, you see. I waked Jonta, and 
Susan looked it all over carefully for some | he killed it. It was a monstrous one, I can tell 
loving message to her; some sign answeriag to| you. We used to look always before we steppel 
what she felt in her own heart toward him, but | over @ log in the woots, or crossed & test, 
there was nothing there but “With love to Su- | They would crawl out in such places to sun 
san, I remain, &c., Daniel.” themselves. ; 

A dry sob escaped the poor child as she laidit| “Then. these little common house and garter 
by, and took up the weary, rustling braids. The | Snakes was plenty in them days. Old Miss Pen- 
sound rasped upon her nerves now. The very | Y2 found one in her bed when she went to make 
odor of the strands nauseated her. Every kink | it, one morning. 

if the braids fretted her; and when one hat was| “But I never was half so afraid of snakes as] 
finished and laid aside, it seemed such a moun- | Was Of Injins, and bears, and wolves, and paint: 
tainous task to commence another. ers, and such like varmints. 

Sometimes hours would pass by without a| “But I'll tell you about my biggest scare, and 
round being accomplished, then again the nim-| Show you how folks can make fools of them 
ble fingers would be inspired, and the work | S¢lves for nothing. a 

would grow as of old. “The spring after my killing the wolf, Mr. 
“If I could only go and sce Daniel take his | Penryn come from the East, from the same town 
diploma,” she would say, “I think it would | ¥¢ did, and settled about two miles down the 
make me strong again. I would wear my white creek from us, . 
muslin frock, with the blue sash, and he would| “Jenta’s father was well to do, and seeing ix 
not be ashamed of me.” never give us any thing, he sent nigh onto fifty 
But it was not to be. The one thousand hats | dollars by Mr. Penryn, to get whatever we nee 
were braided, and Susan’s task was done. Noth-| © to farm with. So your uncle concluded he'd 
ing remained for her but to lie down in her mod- | £° t0 Cleveland—which was nothing but lit 
est casket and sleep with folded hands until the | tle village with half-a-dozen houses, in them 
blessed Saviour shall bid her approach to re- days—and try and trade off his horse, and gets 
ceive His weleome—“Well done, thou good and | Yoke of cattle, a cow, and may be a few sheep. 
faithful servant.” “He didn’t use none of the money except four 
Daniel returned with his collegiate honors |®llars, to get me a caliker dress. It took jes 
only to listen to the sad story of her labors and | five yards, and was a fine gown for them times 
death! His mother told it as they stood by the} “I was afraid to stay alone; but I pepe 
coffin. There were the worn leathers she had | tell him, and Iwas glad enough to hear him say 
cherished, blistered all over with tears. that he wouldn’t take his gun, and he'd get Lu- 
He was conscience stricken when he looked | Y Penryn to come over and stay with cor 
them over, and saw how cold and egotistical | f®" something might happen to me or thebe y. 
they were, and how thoughtless he had always| “Wal, Lucy Penryn bigadegs of them know 
heen of the treasure that death had taken. He | "thing critters, too, afraid of her shadder, or 
took the thin hands in his—the hands that had | ll the time telling some stories she'd hearl 


braided and plaited while he slept, and wrought | *¥0ut Injins. — 
out the treasure-trove that moulded the key to] “I never told you, I guess, that the big tra 
his success, and he made solemn resolutions | 7" along the ridge, ahout where Squire Farr 
for the future. Let us hope that, in her bro- —- s lane runs now. —— ‘ 
ken life, he learned how beautiful in the sight What = trail, Aunt Betsy? queried no 
of God and angels, is the self-sacrifice of the| “It ih kind of short cut, a path, like, mace 1 
lowly in heart; and how much better it is todie | the Injins. The trees are blazed along It, a 
in the struggle to bless others, than it is to live | there are sometimes queer kinds of marks 30 
to a selfish, unloving, unsanctified old age. figgers cut in the bark, to let some party that 
was coming that way know that something had 
happened. Injin writing, Jonta called it. Pic- 
PULLING HIM OUT. ter stories would be a better name, I guess. 
Force has to be tried pretty often in the liquor-| “The squaws used to come down to the how 
business, both on drinkers and sellers. It would] and get something to eat, sometimes. And one 
be lucky for more than one lazy man with an| of them gin the baby a pair of moccasins, when 
ale-ing appetite, if he had as faithful a four-|he was beginning to walk; but law! I never} 
footed constable as the one told of here to fol-| knew them to be any ways dangerous, exe?! 
low him up and apply “prohibition” by the] when they was ill used. 
coat-collar: 


“Two or three nights after Jonta left, the 
Some of the ingenious feats of the more clever 


come up a storm of wind and rain. We set 
horses have a close resemblance to human ac-| rather later than common that night, Lucy tel 
tions. Take the following, narrated in Mr. 


: . : ° : ks. andl 
ing stories of Injins murdering white folks, ™ 
Smiles’ “Life of Rennie the Engineer.” “A 


carrying off children; and by the time I" 
horse, called Jack, was one among many em-| ready te go to bed, I was shaking with feat 
ployed at the erection of Waterloo Bridge. The| Then the wind moaned in the tree-tops, and th 
horse was accustomed to draw the stone trucks 


rain beat furiously agin the house. 
along a tramway to the places where the stone] “TI bolted the door and went to bed, but som 
was required. A beer shop, was, of course, 


, cit 
how I couldn’t sleep. Lucy’s stories had ex¢ 
opened near the works for the special use of the] ed me so, I could think of nothing else; bat 

“navvies,”’ and other workmen. 


last I dozed off, and I s’pose it was nigh 
The driver of Jack’s truck was an honest sort | midnight, when I was waked by an awful rac 
of fellow, named Tom, who had one special 


et on the roof, and something going bump! 
weakness—an inability to pass the beer shop] down, and dropping off the low eaves. 
without taking “a little.” 


“There’s all kinds of foolishness in the world.” 
said Aunt Betsy; “but one of the most common 
is a foolish fear of every thing. Now here's 
Mamy, almost ten years old. Now she screamed 
like a railroad whistle, the other day, when Tab. 
by brought in a mouse and put it on the car. 


” 











kitchen fire and resumed the weary braiding. 





“If I had had my senses, I’d have knowel 
Jack wes so accustomed to this, that though!a minute what it was. But Lucv jumped 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











up, 


jistracted. But I did make out to say,— 

«Pon’t be so scared, Lucy. 
through the door, for that big bolt will keep 
twenty of them out.’ 

«But they can come under the house’—ye | 
see the floor was laid with loose puncheons—‘O 
petsy, they are trying to get down the chim- | 
ney.’ 

“Well, the first thing I did was to pile on all | 
wy kindling wood and make a rousing fire; | 
then [took the baby and quieted it, for Lucy | 
had crouched down and covered herself with | 
the bed clothes. | 

“J listened, but all I could hear was the roar- | 
ing of the wind and the driving of the rain | 
against the roof. Somehow, thinking about In- | 
jins, and hearing about them, and Lucy think- | 
ing it was, too, I'd getit into my head they must 
be trying to get in; and [ thought that hearing 
us stirring, they had concluded to keep quiet | 
till we got asleep ag’in. \ 

“It was about the time of full moen, and was | 
not so dark out doors but [ could see dimly the | 
outline of things. So I made Lucy get up:and 
take the baby, and hung a blanket over the 
windew, so the light wouldn’t shine out. 

“Then I took down the gun, and looked at the 
priming, and creeping up to the window, raised 
the blanket, opened the shutter carefully, and 
looked out. 

“Well, I couldn’t see nothing but three or 
four long, dark ebjects lying between the house 
and the woods. 

“That’s Injins, thinks I, and if I can’t shoot 
them all, 11 let them know there’s folks to 
hore. 

“Traised my gun, took aim at one of them, 
and fired. Lucy screamed as though I’d shot 
her, and I dodged back and shut the shutter to 
load again. All was jist as it was before. 

“I waited, may be, twenty minutes, then I 
looked again. 

‘It's mighty quere, I thought, them lying 
there to be shot at. 

“Then a little glimmer of sense come to me. 
Says I, ‘Lucy ?” 

“She didn’t move, but held the baby tighter. 

“’m jist going out doors to see what’s there. 
You light the lamp, and hold it to the window.’ 

““O don’t, Betsy,’ she screeched. ‘We'll all 
be murdered!’ ° 

“Well,” says I, ‘’d rather be murdered at 
once, than to sit here all night expecting to be. 
You needn’t come with me. Jist hold the light 
to the window, and I’ll go alene.’ 

“So I slipped back the big bolt, and stepped 
cautiously out. Not but I was scared—of course 
Iwas—but when I didn’t see any thing moving, 
and heard no suspicious sounds, I grew more 
courageous, and my knees stopped knocking to- 
gether. Sol stepped up to the first dark object, 
and touched it with my foot. Yes, it was jist 
what I expected. The dead top of the big oak | 
tree that stood behind the cabin. The wind had | 
blown it down on the roof of the house, and it 
had rolled off and broke in three or four pieces. | 

| 








“Well, I felt rather ashamed of myself, and 
says I, ‘Betsy Jane Jones, if you ever make such 
a goose of yourself ag’in, just let me know.’ 

“T went into the house, and walked up to Lu- 
cy and said, selemn-like,— 

“Lucy Penryn, don’t you never tell what a 
couple of fools we’ve beer as long as you live.’ 

“But she did, though, and it was a long day 
before Jonta let me hear the last of being sur- 
prised by the Injins. It almost cured me of ever 
being afraid. I’ve seen painters, and bears, and 
Injins, since, without being half so scared as I 
was that night by a dead tree-top.” 

RutH WINTHROP. 


> 


KEPT HIS WORD. 





Itis laughable to see how dogged some folks 
are about little things. Here is a man who 
(probably for a fee of fifty cents) played “Casa- 
bianca” with a vengeance: 





“The flames rolled on, he would not go:” 

“As a German was repairing a clock in Balti- | 
more, the house took fire, and it was found nec- 
essary to remove the furniture. The German, | 
hewever, clung to the tabie on which was lying 
the timepiece, and even when it became neces- | 
Sary to run the hose through the room, and the 
greatest confusion possible was created, contin- 
ued working at the clock. 

“The fire overhead progressed, and the room 
became filled with smoke, while hundreds of jets 
of cold water dropped around him. 

“Nothing, however, could deter him from fin- 
ishing his job, and finish it he did, when, plac- 
ing the clock under his arm, he descended the 
stairs and searched among the crewd for the 
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MAKE HASTE! 


Make haste, O man, to do > 
Whatever must be done; 
Thou hast no time to lose in sloth, 
Thy day will soon be gone. 
Make haste, O man, to live! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Up, then. with speed, and work! | 
fling ease and self away! | 
This is no time for thee to sleep; | 
Up! watch, and work, and pray! 
Make haste, O man, te live! | 

+o = | 


For the Companion. 


THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By the Author of “Adventures.in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
CoNQUERING A BuLLY.—Cuape. VI. 


It cannot be said that Ned Havemyer was 
pleased with the prospect of having the company 
of his old playmate. In the first place, it pre- 
vented his maturing the plan he had conceived 
of capturing the bear—and then he saw that 
Hig was ill natured. He knew that he would | 
never overlook an offence, no matter how pen- 
itently apologized for, until he 
in some way. 

Nevertheless, Ned greeted the boys pleasant- | 
ly, and they walked along, Hig maintaining | 
sullen silence, while the rest chatted about the | 
bear. 

They were full of schemes by which the brute | 
was to be ensnared, and the large reward se- | 
cured; but it was evident that Hig was opposed | 
to taking in a fifth partner. The other boys | 
really wanted the assistance of Ned, because 
they had confidence in his good sense and inge- | 
nuity. 

Fred Prescott was not naturally talkative, 
while Frank Havens and Charley Simms were 
always talking; but now Fred put a question 
quite abruptly. 

“Ned, wouldn’t you like to join us?” 
Hig Higston gave the speaker a nudge in the 
side, and scowled at him, as a warning that he | 

better hold his tongue. 

“T, for one, won’t try to do any thing without 
you,” added Fred. | 

Upon which Hig exclaimed, in an angry half | 
whisper,— 

“Keep your mouth shut, can’t you? 
did I tell you? You want to get licked!” 

Hig looked fiercely at him from under his eye- 
brows, and partly raised his hand in a threaten- 
ing manner. 

“T won’t try to catch the bear unless Ned goes 
with us,” added Frank. 

“Nor I, either,” exclaimed Charley, almost in 
the same breath. 

“You needn’t take me into your plans,” said 
Ned, in an indifferent manner. ‘Perhaps we can 
each do better to try separately to catch him.” 

This remark, either from the tone in which it | 
was said, or because they understood Ned’s | 
character, instantly roused their curiosity. So | 
great, indeed, was that of Hig Higston, that he | 
forgot to object to what the others had said. | 

As for Ned, himself, he found he was placed | 
inadilemma. If he should take these boys as! 
partners, it would reduce his own skare of the | 
reward. Then they were not really necessary to 
ensure his success. He, however, after a mo- | 
ment’s hesitation, dea@ided to propose that they | 
should accompany him. 


i 
| 
| 


had retaliated | 
| 


What 


’ 


: | 
“Do you really want me to go with you?” he | 


asked. _ 

“Yes,” exclaimed the three, while the silence 
of Higston could be taken in assent. 

“Remember, I don’t ask to go,” said Ned. 
“T had quite as lief go alone.” 

This last statement only increased the eager- 
ness of the others, and they urged him all the 
more earnestly to join them. 

“Well,” replied Ned, with a laugh, “tell me 
first what your plan is.” 

There was a little hesitation; then Frank Ha- 
vens said,— 

“We are going 
that is, something 
it with a big piece 
way.” 

“Who is going to make the trap for you?” 

“We will build it ourselves. We can do it.” 

“Of course we can,” declared Charley Simms. 
“You know the nature of the bear makes him 
| go into any kind of trap that comes in his way.” 

“Why,” said Ned, “it would take all of us a 
month to make a trap strong enough to hold a 
grizzly bear, and then it isn’t likely it would an- 
swer; but if it did, you couldn’t get him to go 


to have a big rabbit trap,— 
like a rabbié trap,—and bait 
of meat, and catch him that 


will take the food which comes the handiest.” 


‘than he would into a big rabbit trap.” 


' ever the excavation. 


== 
and screamed, ‘Injins, and when I went to get | owner. He was found, and handing to the per- | cause he is hungry, and can’t find food else- 
she hung to me, screaming, and the baby | severing mechanic his fee, he asked Why he per- 
waked and cried, and altogether I was almest | sisted in remaining. His reply was brief, in ef- | 
fect that he had promised to be at a certain 
They can’t get | place to transact business at three o’clock, and, 
| said he, ‘I always keep my word.’ ” 

| 


_ . . | 
The boys felt the truth of this. | 
“T was thinking, before I saw you, that if 


meat was put into Jones’ pit, on the hill, we | 
might, perhaps, arrange if so that the bear 
would tumble into the pit, if it was in his track; | 
and then he couldn’t get out.” H 


“That’s it!’ exclaimed Charley, clapping his 


| hands, while the others assented. | 


“Don’t be too certain, though,” cautioned Ned, 
| 


who saw the difficulties of the plan, and had lost | 
some of his enthusiasm. 


“It may be that we | 
’ . : : : ey 
‘aun’t get him into it, or if we do, that he won’t 


| come out when he’s wanted.” | 


” 


“Come to think of it,” said Charley Simms, 
with sudden thoughtfulness, “1 don’t see why | 
the bear would be more likely to go into a pit, | 

“Ie would not be likely to go into a huge | 
box; but if he is attracted by the bait to the | 
edge of the pit, I guess we can fix it so that the | 
side will give way and tumble him in before he | 
‘an think what’s the matter with him.” | 

This seemed reasonable, and all three boys | 
said so—but Hig looked a dozen times more sul- 
len than ever. 

“Let’s go there now,” proposed Charley. 

As no objection was made, they all started at 
once for Jones’ pit, which was over a mile away. 
When they reached it, there was a general ex- 
clamation of delight. It was in the shape of a 
parallelogram, like the cellar of a house, and 
was dug to an unusual depth. It seemed just 
fitted for their purpose. The sides were dug 
quite evenly, and the soil, being made up of 





clay and stones, had caved in but a very little.. | 


All that remained for the boys to do was to 
prepare the opening. To do this, all went home, 
and after dinner reappeared at the pit with shov- 
els and alarge quantity of fresh meat, which 
some of their parents had fortunately been in- 


| duced to contribute to the enterprise. 


The meat was placed near one cud of the pit, 
and then they set to work to make the pitfall. 
This was done by constructing a framework of 
sticks and roots, which projected several feet 
These were covered with 
dirt and leaves, so as to give the surface the ap- 
pearance of natural earth. 

Should the bear scent the meat, it would be 
very natural for him to advance as near it as 
possible; and the instant he placed any portion 
of his weight upon the treacherous support, it 
would give way, and he would be certain to 
tumble into the trap. 

By the middle of the afternoon, the work was 
done, and the boys sat down to rest by the edge 


| of the excavation. 


They had spoken but a few words, when Hig 
Higston abruptly rose. 

“See here, Ned Havemyer, I’ve waited as long 
as I'm going to, to settle that matter between us.” 

The others were taken by surprise. They sup- 
posed Higston had forgotten his ill humor, 

Ned looked calmly into the face of the bully, 
who stood with his fists held threateningly over 
him, and asked,— 

“What matter?” 

“You struck me, in the tent, and [’ll let you 
know it isn’t safe to strike me!” 

“T didn’t strike you. Your hand was in my 
pocket, and I pushed you, without thinking.” 

“Youlie. [say you struck me.” 

“If I lie, it’s useless to talk further about it.” 

“Pye had your ‘lip’ long enough. Now Ill 
see what your hide is made of.” 

“What do you say?” 

“[’m going to thrash you—that’s all.” 

“Are you?” 

“Tes.” 

“T told you [was sorry I pushed you. 
that enough?” 

“No! Get down on your knees and ask my 
forgiveness, and [ll let the thrashing go tili 
next time.” 

“T get down on my knees!” exclaimed Ned, 
rising to his feet, with flashiag eyes, and the 
other boys uttered exclamations of indignation. 

“Yes; and quick, too, or Pll pitch you into 
the pit for bear meat, in less than no time.” 

“[ don’t get on my knees by your command, 
or for any command, but God’s.” 

The bully rushed upon him, struck him on the 
face a violent blow, and then grappled him. 
The other boys would have gone to Ned’s assist- 
ance, but the struggle was only for a moment. 
We must give Ned credit for forbearance. 


Isn’t 








into it. When a bear goes into a trap, it is be- 


hardly blame him fer self-defence. 


He 
would not have fought with the bully if he could 
have avoided it—but it was now either & strug- 
gle ora violent fall into the pit; and we can 





Ned was much quicker in his movements than 


where. Just think of the cows, and calves, and | his antagonist, and, besides, he was more self- 
sheep, and other animals, that are aM over the 
|country. The bear won’t go into any traps be- | 


possessed. 
As Higston rushed upon him, he leaped back 


fore they give out. A bear, or any wild animal, | just far enough to escape his embrace, then 
| Sprang aside, seized the bully in such a manner 


as to pinion his arms, and, with a quick trip, 
threw him on the ground, and then rolled him 
gently over the side of the pit. As he went over, 
Higston turned so that he struck on his feet on 
the bottom of the pit, and was uninjured. 

The boys stood and looked down upon the dis- 
comfited bully in silence for a moment, until 
they saw he was unhurt, and then they gave 
vent to their exultation by roars of laughter. 

“Hollo!” said Charley. ‘There seems to be z 
mistake. The wrong chap has got into the pit.” 

“Let me out,” reared Hig. 

“O don’t be ina hurry. Take a seat and rest 
yourself.” 

“Tt wasn’t fair. 

“Did it?” 

“Yes. Help me out. I say it wasn’t fair.” 

“We'll get Ned to let you try it again, if you 
want to.” 

“No. Ilelp me out, and I won't say any thing 
more about it. Come, reach dows a pole.” 

“Don’t be so fast. It’lldo you good to cool 
off down there over night. Some of the bad 
temper ought to be taken out of you.” 

The boys whispered together, and then started 
as if to go away. Hig was a great coward. 
He screamed at the top of his voice, begging 
them not to leave him. 

They came back with seeming reluctance. 

“Will you promise to behave yourself?” asked 
Ned. 

“O yes. 

“Won't you never strike a boy smaller than 
| yourself?” 

“No. No, Lnever will, if yowll only help me 

| out, and not leave me here alone.” 

| So, after considerable labor, the bully was 

| helped out of his dilemma. Ned almost feared 
another attack from him; but Hig concluded 
that the prospect of conquering a boy who had 
the strength to tumble him into a pit was too 
dubious to venture upon, and never after pre- 
sumed upon Ned’s forbearance. 


My foot slipped.” 


” 
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For the Companion. 
A CAT INCIDENT. 
| We saw alittle bit of human nature exempli- 
| fied in a family of cats, not long since, and we 
could not help thinking how much better it 
looked in cats than in human beings. 

There was a family of four felines, and an out- 
sider, a cat who had been.tolerated in the fami- 
ly because she was about the ugliest and poor- 
est creature that ever was seen there. We mean 
plain looking, when we use the term ugly, for a 
kinder heart never beat in a cat’s bosom. 

Among the kittens was a sleck Maltese, a 
graceful, pretty creature, that every body pet- 
ted. If there was a dainty bit, it was sure to get , 
into that kitten’s mouth; and it never occurred 
to her that the softest cushion and the neatest 
| lap were not made for her benefit. 
| Well, the pretty Maltese grew up to be as lazy 

and helpless a cat as ever was seen. Instead 
of mousing and bestirring herself to get an hon- 
est living, she lay by the fire, toasting her claws, 
and thought she had a hard time of it, if any 
one foand it necessary to awaken her and order 
her out of the way. 

The outsider, on the contrary, who had never 
received favors, and consequently never expect- 
ed them, always went about her business, as an 
active, independent cat should, and earned her 
own living and a plenty of food, too. 

Sometimes, when she had plenty of young 
mice, she would bring one in and hold it before 
the dainty Maltese. She did not have to hold it 
there long before up jumped the lazy pet, and, 
with a bound, snatched the bit from the gener- 
ous cat’s mouth, without so much as saying I 
thank you. It was acuriosity to see the airs that 
kitten would put on at such times. She would 
take the mouse from one member of the family 
to another, expecting to be admired and praised 
by each one, just as if she had caught it her- 
self, instead of its being a gift. When her van- 
ity was sufficiently gratified, she would toss it 
up and down, just as she had seen the old cats 
do, pretending it was alive, and she was sport- 
ing with it. 

After a while the mice were hunted pretty low, 
and rats for food were in demand. ‘The cats be- 
gan to be careful not to bring their prey iato 
the presence of maltic, whose eagerness and self: 
ishness seemed to increase every day. 

Well, fresh meat grew scarce in the family, as 
well as in the barn and cellar, so that there was 
an unusually sympathetic feeling existing be- 
tween us and the cats, when the outsider came 
iato the kitchen with a nice, warm mouse, and 
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looked about for some one to say nice 20 hitty, and 
give her a pat of approval. 

While she stood there, up jumped the Mal- 
tese, and, with a wisp of her dainty paw, whisked 
the mouse out of its lawful owner’s jaws in a 
twinkling. 


The expression that went over the outsider’s | 


face was pitiful to see. All the pride 
ploring fondness went out of it, and she actual- 

ly looked as if she could cry right out. Then to 

see the airs the Maltese put on! It was laugha- 

ble to see her prance round the room! 

Somehow, [ could not help thinking how a 
nice porter-house steak would relish, in place of 
the salted meat we had for dinner; and I felt a 
spitefulness that I never felt toward any dumb 
creature before. So when Maltese marched up 
to have me pat her, and cry nice kitty, I just 
caught the mouse by the tail, and endeavored 
to restore it to the outsider. 

The latter cat—sensible old puss that she was 
—fully comprehended my generous intention, 
und ran to me to be ready to receive it. 

Would you believe it, the lazy, greedy Mal- 
tese, held the mouse with such tenacity in her 

teeth, that she allowed herself to dangle in the | 
air along with the mouse, rather than open her 
mouth and let it go? and, right or wrong, I took | 
a malicious pleasure in seeing her swing. 

It was only when she received a rousing box 
on her ears that she dropped to the floor, and | 
sneaked under the stove, as if she realized how | 
mean and greedy she had been. 

The outsider received the mouse gratefully, 
but the exultation was all gone. She evidently 
could not enjoy it, now that she was cnvied and 
hated for possessing it. 

She held it in her jaws, looking pleadingly 
toward Maltese, who glowered at her from un- 
der the stove, and it was very evident she would 
gladly have offered her half the mouse had she 
known how to do so. 

After making one or two efforts to eat the 
morsel, and finding herself unable to devour | 
what the other so longed for, she took up the | 
mouse and laid it down before Maltese’ nose. | 

The lazy creature did not wait for any urging; | 
she caught up the mouse and darted into the | 
corner, Where she gobbled it up, every whit, all | 
the while snarling and growling, peering back | 
toward the outsider, through fear that she would 
take it from her. 

Such greediness and selfishness is bad cnough 
in cats; how much worse would it have ap- 
peared had they been children! 

a 
NEARLY LOST. 

There are streets underneath Paris, «a hundred 
or more feet deep, tunnelled through the solid | 
rock, and these streets are lined with walls of | 
human bones, 





taken from the city cemeteries to | 
Mr. Buffum, an | 
American traveller, in going down into this city 
of the dead, with a large company, came near 
being lost. He says: 

“The crowd began to move, and I followed 
them. <A little dark and dismal opening in the | 
side attracted my curiosity. I turned into it for 
a moment, and, extending my candle, looked 
over the edge of a yawning abyss, which went 
down into the earth, [know not how far, 
which [ came very near testing. 

“The foul atmosphere arising from it, or per- 
haps a little pulf of wind, extinguished my can- 
dle, and I stood on the verge of a subterranean 
gulf, among the dead, and in darkness. 

“Here would be an excellent place to finish a 
clapter after the fashion of those writers of sen- 
sation stories, who, when they have succeeded 
in suspending their heroes by the latter end of 
their nether garments to a nail in the top of a 
fenee, very much to the disgust of their readers, 
suddenly bring up with ‘to be continued.’ 

“But [ will not be so cruel 
of my own comfort, as to long leave myself 
standing ‘by the light of a blown-out candle,’ 
down among the dead men. The situation for | 
a few seconds was not a pleasant one. Psychol- 
ogists assert that just before death, and partic- 
ularly in cases of sudden death, the whole past 
is spread like a picture before the ‘mind’s eye’ 
of the dying man. Something akin to this, an 
indescribable sensation, as if in that moment I 
lived over again years long since in that pas 
‘where the shadows be,’ 


make room for other burials. 


but 


, hor so regardless 





I experienced for an in- 
stant, as | stood bewildered by the suddenness of 
the darkness and the strangeness of the situa- 
tion. 

“The past and present—friends living and 
dead—father, mother, sisters sind brother, and a 
pale-faced little girl I knew and loved in boy- 
hood—all presented themselves in that instant 
before me, but all confusedly mingled together, 
It did not continue long, however, probably not 
atenth part of the time it has required to de 


and im-|y 


t! had been in in my life. 
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| ply of wax aie I lighted one as oni as 
| possible, and taking two or three steps back- 
| ward, relighted my candle, and without stop- 

ping to make any more solitary explorations, 

turned into the main avenue where I had left the 
| rest of my party, and to my great joy saw them, 

with their gleaming lights, halted only a few 
ards in advance. I joined them as quickly as 
possible, and determined not to leave them again 
during the rest of the excursion.” 

‘ 


—~o>— 





YELLOW-BIRD. 
Yellow-bird, where did you learn that song, 
Perched on the trellis where grape-vines clamber, 
In and out, fluttering all day long, 
With your golden breast bedropped with amber? 
Where do you hide such a store of delight, 
©, delicate ereature, tiny and slender, 
Like « mellow morning sunbeam bright, 
And oy +rflowing w ith music tender? 
Send up your full notes, like worshipful prayers ; 
Yellow-bird, sing, while the summer's before you! 
Little you dream, that, in spite of their cares, 
Here’s a whole family, proud * © nar you, 
Merry’s Museum. 


+7, 
SIGHTS IN LONDON. 
From a Correspondent. 
Yesterday was Sunday, so no sight-seeing. I 
won’t say that, either, for where every thing is 


new, even on Sunday, the senses are impressed. 


I wanted to go to Westminster Abbey, but 
papa preferred the old Temple church, and when 


| he toldime that William Shakespeare used some- 


times to attend there, I preferred it also. So 
leaving mamma at home, comfortably ensconced 
in easy-chair, with books and papers around 


| her, papa hailed a hansom, and off we went. 


I shoul like here to record my delight at rid- 
ing in There is something so 
novel about it, and so exhilarating. 


a hansom cab. 





The driver is perched up behind on a high 
seat, and holds the reins over your head, while 
you sit very low down, over the most comfort- 
able and accommodating of springs, 
shut in by the short half doors that leave one at 
perfect liberty to see all that is passing. 

“Make the drive as interesting as you can,” 
said papa, to the driver, and I suppose the man 
saw a double fee in papa’s face, so he assented 
with a “surely, yer honor.” 

So we took in on our way 
Paul’s, the British Museum, 
ace, Westminster Abbey, Guildhall, Somerset 
House, St. Clement’s Le Dane, a very ancieat 
church, and St. Mary’s Le Strand, all so dark 
and dingy, and yet splendid tome. Iam sure I 
don’t know what the driver thought of ny ecs- 
tasics. 

Then we saw Newgate, and the Old Bailey, 
places that I had read about, wondering if I 
should ever look upon them in the course of a 
long life; and here I was. 

At last we stopped at a large archway, and 
found ourselves in a quadrangle, surrounded by 
the chambers of the lawyers on three sides; din- 
gy and time-stained, and yet what busy brains 
had puzzled and plodded there for centuries! 
what names had been inscribed on the musty 
books piled up in every building, and how often 
England’s great men, novelists, poets, drama- 
tists, had come under this same arch! I think I 


earri: 





the mighty St. 
Buckingham Pal- 


must have been dreaming, for I found myself 


suddenly standing before two great baize doors, 
and then—we stood within old Temple church, 
—the first ancient Gothic cathedral that ever I 
Do you wonder that I 
trembled with excess of joy, and that my eyes 
grew dim? 

As we entered, the place was quite crowded, 
bat we found standing room. The beautiful or- 
gan notes rolled through the building, and then 
sounded the clear, chanting voices of the choir. 
Looking down, I saw quite near us two knights 
in black marble, both surrounded by rails; su- 
perb specimens of art, papa toldme. They were 
so old, he added, that the names of both sleepers 
and maker have been lost. The building dates 








scribe it; for, bethinking me of my prudent sup- 


back to 1270, im the time of Edward I. 








I ‘quate of Ivanhoe, which I never tire of | 


reading, and of its hero, Brian du Bois Guilbert, 
the templar, as 1 looked cautiously about me, 
Striving my best to suppress my irreverent curi- 
osity. But how could I listen to the responses, 
with the light shining in so bewilderingly on the 
magnificent arabesque pointed archwork of the 
roof of the temple, which papa says is alleged to 
be the handsomest in the world! 

{am not much of a judge of such things, but 


it struck my unformed taste, that nothing could | 


exceed the chaste richness of coloring, and the | 
delicacy of form of that lovely ceiling. The 
floor was not less beautiful, tiled in a few simple 
colors, but as bright and fresh as if it were the 
work of yesterday. 

And then Shakespeare had trod these very 
aisles many and many a time. How odd it 
seemed to be standing where he had actually 
walked. I looked about, trying to find some 
face that corresponded to my ideal of him, when | 
suddenly I saw seated in one of the side pews, 
Lilly’s brother. 
but I thought he saw him, also, and I began to 
be nervous with the dread that we should miss 
him. 
ed inyself with conjectures as to Lilly’s fate and 
whereabouts, till the service was over. 

Well, we met, just outside the temple. 
glad he appeared to be! 
said, though very weak, yet. She had gone on 
to Paris with her father, and he hoped every 
thing from the change and the climate. I was | 
so glad. 
most. 

When we had parted, we walked, papa and I, 
over the little green yard of the temple, and, 
turning down one of the gravelled walks, | saw 
the tomb of Oliver Goldsmith. I tried to‘call 
hiln up before me with his wig, and his red coat 
or was it red waistcoat? [have forgotten. I tried 


to think of the time when he sat in his humble | 


lodgings, writing the “Vicar of Wakefield.” 

There was a little girl with painfully bright ! 
eyes, ang rather meanly dressed, watching us. 
She might have been ten or twelve. 





“Do you know whose tombstone that is?” [| 


asked. 
“No, miss; I 


penny 2” 

“Aint you ashamed to beg, such a hearty, 
nice-looking girl as you are?” I asked. 

Her head went down, but she never flinched. 

“Do you go to Sunday school?” 

“No, miss; I goes sometimes to the ragged 
school,” she replied. “They gi’e me these shoes,” 
and she put out two goed-sized feet for my in- 
spection. 

“Well, don’t they teach you it is wrong to 


bey ve 
“Law, miss, we all begs,” she said, quite una- 
bashed.» 


“What will you do with your penny ?” 

She looked up with the queerest, most deceit- 
ful expression I ever saw in a human face; it 
was so evidently intended to deceive that it 
shocked me, as she said, demurely,— 

“1 puts it in the poor-box, miss.” 

“STadn’t you better put it in a penny bun?” 

“Tf you says so, miss.” 

“Pll give you a penny,” I said, “but I’m 
afraid you are not a very good little girl;” so I 
put the penny in her hand. 

“O yes, am. I’m pious;” was her flippant 
rejoinder, and laughing back at me, saucily, 
once or twice, off she went down the path. 

“That penny would have bought some really 
starving child a loaf of bread,” said papa, 
seriously, and I was provoked with myself, for 
the little baggage no doubt laughed at me. It 
will take a long time before I learn how to give 
in London. 

There was Temple Bar yet to see, and we could 
walk to it, so there was no need of coach or 
coachmar. I used to think of this as a great, 
veritable iron bar, stretching from somewhere 
to somewhere else, that had to be let down 


I dared not whisper to papa, | 
He looked sad, [ thought; and [ torment- | 


How | 
Lilly was better, he | 


It was like meeting Lilly herself, al- | 


doesn’t read,” she replied, and | 
then out came her hand with, “Please gi’e me a | 


somehow, when people wanted to get out of 
the city. 

But there it stood, black and dingy before us, 
a triple arch hundreds of years old, and though 
the Londoners call it ugly, and some of them 
want it taken down, it is, I think, one of the 
| most interesting antiquities that travellers can 
see. 

Its three arches were once notable for holding 
the heads of criminals on their ‘iron-spikes, 
Fancy if such brutal things were done now-a- 
days. Two great, cumbrous oaken gates swing 
back against the piers of the central arch; the 
middle arch is for vehicles, the two lesser ones 
for pedestrians. On each side of the key of the 
arch, are sculptures, very massive and impres- 
sive, but, like every thing else, covered with dirt 
and grime. When a great many drays, and 
carts, and omnibuses, and carriages pass each 
| way through Temple Bar, they make a lock, 
| sometimes,holding a train of carts and carriages 

stationary for a mile, and sometimes for two. 
ALICE, 


| 


| 
| i 
| THE FRENCH VOTE. 


The French people have, as it were, re-elected 
the Emperor Napoleon III. to the French throne. 

How this has been done, seeing that the em- 
peror never left the throne, we shall endeavor to 
| explain! 

It will be remembered that the emperor estab- 
| lished constitutional government at the close of 
1869; and when that work had been fairly done, 

| he resolved to submit it to the people of France. 

| He wished that people to pass a decree (Plebis- 
| citum) confirming his doings. 

Accordingly, he called on the people to vote 
on the following proposition: 


“Will the French people accept the liberal 


> ' modifications of the Constitution of 1852 on the 


| following bases: 1. Responsibility of Ministers 


in presence of the Chambers: 2. Institution of 
| two Legislative Chambers; 8. Restoration of the 
constituent power to the nation.” 
| What is meant by “restoration of the constitu- 
| ent power to the nation” is this: the emperor, in 
| the new state of things, reserves to himself the 
| power of making changes in the Constitution; 
but these changes he can do no more than pre- 
pare, and propose to the people. If the people 
vor_#or them, they become parts of the Consti- 
tion; but if the people reject them, they are 
hot adopted. 

The Plebiscitem took place on Sunday, the 
8th of May,—for in France, where Sunday is a 
very different day from what it is with us, that 
day is often selected when voting is to take 
place. 

On that day, the people voted on the proposi- 
tion submitted to them by the emperor; and, as 
a majority of their number voted Yes, they de- 
creed what the emperor asked them to decree. 
Such is the meaning of Plebiscitum,—a decree 
of the people. 
| The vote on the 8th of May was a very large 
one, amounting to almost 8,900,000. Of this 
| number of votes, 7,336,434, were in the aftirma- 
tive, and 1,560,704, in the negative. The majori- 
ty for the proposition is about 5,680,000. 
| This is considered a great victory for the em- 
Hperor, as it shows that a vast majority of the 

French people are in favor of his rule, and are 
| opposed to the men who seek to overthrow that 
| rule. 

But how did the French re-elect the emperor 
| on the 8th of May? 
} 
| 
| 





They re-elected him in this way: When he 
placed before them the proposition, as above 
rr given, on which they were to vote directly, he 
| accompanied it with an address to the voters, in 
| which he asked for their support, and explained 
why he wanted it, and what he had done to de- 
| serve it. 
| Among other things, he said, that-one of the 
consequences of the people voting as he desired 
they should vote, would be to make the trans- 
mission of the throne from himself to his son 
| the more easy. This was the same thing as say- 
ing that he desired the people’s aid to make 
himself sufficiently powerful to establish his dy- 
nasty; and when the people, by voting as he re- 
quested them to vote, did what he desired them 
to do, they signified their approval of his con- 
duct, and their wish that he might continue to 
reign, and that he might be succeeded by his 
son. 

The effect of this action of the French people, 
it is supposed, will be to make the emperor 
stronger than ever he has been, as it is evident 
that he has the support and confidence of the 
majority of the French nation,—and of a great 
majority, too. 

The vote thrown against the proposition sub- 
mitted by the emperor to the French people was 
in reality thrown against the emperor himself. 
He has more friends—many more—than enemies 
in France; but his enemies embrace some of the 
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—— 
most active and energetic men in that country, 
_men whom Dr. Johnson would have called 
«oad haters,”—and it is possible that they may 
ive him much trouble yet, though the popular 
: against them. 


~_+>> -—-—_— 


THIN YOUR PLANTS. 
The first of June sees all vegetation in vigor- 
growth. ‘The small seedlings in the garden, 
the ferns in the shady dells in the woods, the 
oak, the pine, and the good-natured apple tree, 
are doing their very best to look bright and 
Every thing that can grow, grows | 


yoice is 





ous 





beautiful. 
with all its might. 

But in the garden this vigor must be guided, 
not suffered to run wild. For instance, the 
flower seeds just springing through the ground, 
will most likely be too near together, too crowd- 
ed for comfort. Plants like to have plenty of 
room,—space to expand, and freedom to let the 
wind sway them about and yet not strike each 
other. 

Now how to do this is the question. 

Suppose on the spot where some mignonette 
has been planted we find a crowded cluster of 
young plants. What shall we do with them? 
Thin them out; that is, pull nine-tenths of them 
up, and throw them away. 

‘When this has been done, instead of fifty 
starved and suffocated plants, we have five only, 
putleftstanding so far apart that when they be- 
come large plants they will not touch each oth- 
er, but have room to expand and becqme some- 
body in the world. 





A PILLOW WORSE THAN JACOB’S. 

Any body that can read this and not think it 
js funny, ought to travel in Japan, and sleep 
there. How absurdly they do things on the oth- 
er side of the world! but probably they think 
just so about us: 

As I was about to pass my first night in a 
Japanese house, I watched anxiously the prepa- 
rations for sleeping. These were simple enough ; 
amattrass in the form of a very thick quilt, 
about seven feet long by four wide, was spread 
on the floor; and over it was laid an ample robe, 
very long, heavily padded, and provided with 
large sleeves. 

Having put on this night-dress, the sleeper 
covers himself with another quilt, and sleeps,— 
thatis, if he has had some years practice in the 
use of his bed. 

But the most remarkable feature about a Jap- 
anese bed is the pillow. This is a weoden bex 
about four inches high, eight inches long, and 
two inches wide at the top. It has a cushion of 
folded papers on the upper side to rest the neck 
on, for the elaborate manner of dressing the 
hair does not’ permit the Japanese, espécially 
the women, to press the head on a _ pillow. 
Every morning the uppermost paper is taker off 
from the cushion, exposing a clean surface with- 
out the expense of washing a pillow-case. 

I passed the greater part of the night in learn- 
ing how to poise my head in this novel manner; 
and when I finally closed my eyes, it was to 
dream that I was being slowly beheaded, and to 
awake at the crisis to find the pillow bottom-side 
up, and my neck resting on the sharp lower 
edge of the box. 

During my staf in the country I learned many 
ofits customs, mastering the use of chop-sticks, 
and accustoming my palate to raw fresh fish, 
but the attempt to balance my head on a two- 
inch pillow, [ gave up in despair, after trying in 
vain to secure the box by tying it to my neck 
and head.—From Pumpelly s Across America 
and Asia, 

a tp 


THE DOG THAT DIED OF DANCING. 

Theophile Gautier, a brilliant French writer 
and animal-fancier had an extraordinary span- 
icl named Zamore, an ill-looking canine genius, 
whose intelligence and eccentricities were al- 
most human. One of his freaks, and what 
proved to be the fatal one, is thus rélated: 


One day, as Zamore was lying at his master’s 
feet, he was aroused by music in the street; and 
on going to the window, saw a band of trained 
(ozs dancing on their hind legs to the sound of 
music, 
_Zamore was immediately seized with an irre- 
sistible desire to be among them; and at once 
Tushed to the street, and mingling with the 
dancing dogs, endeavored awkwardly to imitate 
their motion; but only got cut by the show- 
man’s whip, and driven ignominiously back into 
the house. 

From that hour the dog’s peace of mind, and 
even his appetite, forsook him. After a while a 
strange noise was heard in the night time, in 
tie room where Zamore usually slept This 
continued night after night, untilit was thought 
hest to investigate the matter; and on going 
hoi-elessly to the door, Zamore was discovered 
practising on his hind legs the steps which he 
had so much admired in the trained dogs which 
he had seen dancing in the streets. 

And this practice he centinued, running into 
the streets whenever he heard the sound of dane- 
ing doxs, and watching their steps with curious 
interest, in order to practise them at night. 

This he did until he had acquired a good de- 
Stee of proficiency in the art. One fine morning 
the servants were astonished to find some fifteen 
or twenty dogs gathered ina circle in the court- 
yard, with Zamore in the middle, exhibiting all 


friends. The poor dog survived but a little 
time, dying of brain fever, brought on by too 
close application to study and practice, in learn- 
ing to dance the schottishe. _ 
It may do for dogs to go crazy and die with 
“the giddy folly of the heels,” but itis too sad to 
think of young girls doing it—as too many have 
done. 
———+or—__—_—_— 

KNOWLEDGE IN A JUMBLE. 
The man described here must have been the | 
one who could ‘find a needle in a haymow.” | 
We have known a good many unmethodical 
persons who seemed to be guided by the sense of | 
smell, so readily did they always find what they 
wanted among their loose lying miscellany of 
things; but we have known more persons of 
like habits who never could find any thing when 
they wanted it: 


Andrew Lawson, a lawyer of much practice in 
the Red River country of Louisiana, was a man 
of great memory and practical business sagaci- 
ty. He was the adviser of the planters far and 
near. A friend of ours once called upon him in 
company with a relative, to get at some papers 
belonging to a decéased father. Some one said 
to him,— 

“Andy, why don’t you keep your papers in or- 
der ?—get pigeon-holes and file away every thing 
alphabetically ?” 

“Ah!’ said the old incorrigible, “no new- 
fangled pigeon-holes for me. My papers would 
get all tangled up in them and I never could 
find em; but I keep all my papers in a barrel 
thar, and I know just whereabouts in the barrel 
they are.” 

And sure enough, in a few minutes he went at 
his barrel with both-arms, delving into the rub- 
bish, and soon emerged with the very papers 
desired.— Western Monthly. 


———_+or——__—_—_ 





AN UNFORTUNATE BENEFACTOR, 
It is rare that great inventive genius and good 
business ability go together. Hence many &® 
man who has blessed his country and his race 
by some useful discovery has proved too poor a 
manager to reap the pecuniary gain of it, and 
starved in the midst of his fame that was mak- 
ing others rich. The wonder is, that the public 
do not see that such men are provided for: 

The inventor of cork legs, it is said, is drag- 
ging out a dreary existence in a Pennsylvania 
poor-house. Yet his invention, says a contem- 


| good time-keepers. 
| CILS will be the best of their kind. 
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porary, is the foundation upon which all other 
styles of artificial limbs are built; and he de- 
serves a public recoxnition and reward. Were | 
it not for his genius thousands of people would | 
now be stumping it through the world upon un- 
sightly timber sticks, suffering pain therefrom; | 
and presenting figures by no means agreeable in 
society. The mutilated of limb are now enabled 
to pass throuch life without much inconven- 
ience, and without having attention called to 
their disabilities at every step they take. 


sche ills imei 
AN AMIABLE EMPRESS. 

It is said that the empress of France has pro- 
vided liberally for all the children born on the 
same day with her son, the prince. 
high lady seems to have imitated her in a de- 
gree: 


The empress of Austria, the other day, was 
promenading in the suburbs of Vienna, when 
she met a poor woman with a child in her arms. 
The empress stood and looked at the little babe, 
which was a remarkably handsome one. 

“When was your little daughter born?” she 
said to the poor woman. ‘The reply was, that 
the child was born on the same day as the 
youngest daughter of the empress, and that, at 
the baptismal font, she received the same names 
as the little princess. 

The empress was delighted when she heard 
this, and, taking the child.in her arms and kiss- 
ing it, she said to the poor mother that she 
would amply provide for her and her daughter, 
and when the latter was old enough she would 
have a good education given her. 


—————_+or—___—_- 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S REASON FOR GO- 
ING TO CHURCH. 


A most happy manner in a minister is that 
which wins children. One can do more good 
with such a manner than by many sermons: 


One of my constant congregation is a little 
girl just turned of three years of age. A Sunday 
or two since, while the new fallen snow lay deep 
upon the ground, she insisted on being hauled 
to church on her little sled. On being inquired 
of why she was so ¢arnest about going to 
church, she answered, “Because Mr. B—— will 
say, ‘Hollo, Georgie!’ ” 


That was a little sermon to Georgie, and she 
remembered it. 


ees 
A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


There are other ministers of love more con- 
spicuous than she, but none in which a gentler, 
lovelier spirit dwells, and none to which the 
heart’s warm requitals more joyfully respond. 
She is the steady light of her father’s house. 
Her ideal is indissolubly connected with that of 
his fireside. She is his marning sunlight and 
his evening star. The grace, vivacity and ten- 
derness of her sex have their place in the mighty 
sway which she holds over his spirit. She is 
the pride and ornament of his hospitality, and 





his fine dancing acquisitions to his admiring 


the gentle nurse of his sickness, 
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and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 


Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 


| 


RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not ro new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured, 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the p i or p i to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 
The SusBscripTion Prick of THE CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PareRsS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and WOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued, 





The Number of New Names that secured | 





| 





trees. 














































































































Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
ie 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 14, 2, 11 is a pronoun. 

My 6, 7, 12, 9, 2 is — a rest. 

My 10, 7. 1, 6 is to obtain by artifice. 
My 5, 7, 13, 9, 4 is a color. 

My 5, 6, 14, 3, 4 is a fragrant plant. 
My 5, 2, 8 is a weight. 


My whole is something funny. Ae BH Be 


2. 


TRANSPOBITIONS. 
I am a word of 4 letters, and am a covering for 


Change my initial and I am dusky. 

Change again, and I am to listen. 

Again, and I am a bird. 

Again, and I am a trace. 

Again, and I am ground that is kept untilled. 
Evan Erie. 








Encouragement for the erring, 


M, A. B. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in cat, but not in dog. 

My second is in ditch, but not in bog. 

My third is in ribbon, but not in bow. 

My fourth is in black-bird, and also in crow. 

My jifth is in paper, but not in book. 

My sirth is in spring, but not in brook. 

My seventh is in good, but not in best. 

My whole is a city some distance ‘out West.’’ 
M. P. 


5. 
LOGOGRIPH. 


A weapon long and thin I stand; 
I have been used in every land. 
Behead me now, and you will find 
A juicy fruit I bring to mind. 


Transpose, and you will clearly view 
Something which we in harvest do; 
Transpose again, a seed I am, 
Imported oft from Amsterdam. 


Again transpose, to peel I mean; 
Behead, a verb, allied to “been ;’”’ 
Transpose this, I will call to mind 
An organ, tender and refined. 


Restore my whole; curtail, behead, 
A seed I clearly show; 
But now, if I’m once more transposed, 
A monkey, you must know. HavutTsBoy. 


6. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


FOUNDATION WORDS, 
Two cities. 


CROSS WORDS. 
A place of amusement, 
A fish. 


A naration. 
A brave man. 


A girl’s name. A.M. K. 


7. 
ENIGMA. 


IT am composed of 13 letters. 
My 4, 18, 6 is a kind of grain. 
My 9, 12,9 1, 8 is a proverb. 
My 10, 3, 6 is a swamp. 
My 7, 11, 4, 2 is to examine earnestly. 
My whole was a distinguished man. 
M. ALB. 0. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Leap-frog. 

“Eve dog has his day.” 

Hen, Eve, New. 

“The cat in gloves catches no mice. ’’ 

Soap, Para, All, Idaho, Norris.—Spa1n, PALos, 
Breath, Heart, Tear, Eat, At, T. : 

7. Bum-in-ate, 





>. St wm GO Pot 
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COMPANION. 


JUNE 2, 1879, 





THE YOUTHS 





MY FATHER, FRIEND AND HOME. 

I have a Friend! a precious Friend, unchanging, wise 
and true; 

The Chief among ten thousand! O,I wish rou knew 
Him too! 

Encompassed with a host of foes, weary in heart and 

mb, 

I know who waits to sootbe my woe. Have you a 
Friend like llim? 

He comforts me—He strengthens me—how can I then re- 


ine? 
He loveth mE! This faithful Friend in life and death is 
mine. 


I have a Father, true and fond: He cares for all my 
eeds ; ; 
Ilis patience bore my faithless ways, my mad and foolish 
To me He sends sweet messages—He waiteth but to bless. 
Have you a Father like to mine, in such deep tenderness ? 
For me a kingdom doth He + cep, for me a crown is won; 
I was a rebel once—He called the rebel-child His son. 
I have a proved, unerring Guipe, whose love I often 


rieve; 
Tie nelngs me golden promises my heart can scarce re- 


c : } 
He leadcth me, and hope and cheer doth for my path | 


rovide, 
For dreary nights and days of thought: have you so 
sure a guide ? 
Quench not the faintest whisper the heavenly dove may 


ng; . 
He seeks to lure with holy love the wand'rer ‘neath His 
wing. 


I have a Home—a home so bright, its beauties none can 
ce | 


; 
Its sapphire pavements, and such palms, none ever saw 


elow. 
Its golden streets resound with joy, its pearly gates with 


DrAise 5 

A temple standeth in the midst no human hands could 
raise. 

And there unfailing fountains flow, and pleasures never 


Who makes that home so glorious? It is my loving 
Fricud. 


My Friend, my Father, and my Guide, and this our ra- 
ant Home, 

ARE OFFERED you—turn not away! 
you, “Come.” 

My Father yea:ns to welcome you, His house, His heart 
to share; 

My Friend is yours, my Home is yours, my Guide will 
lead you there, 

Behold One altogether fair—the Faithful and the True; 

He pleadeth with you for your love; He gave His life tor 
You. 


To-pay, I pray 


O! leave the worthless things you seek—they perish ina 


ay; 
Serve now the true and living God—from idols turn away. 
Watch for the Lord, who comes to reign—enter the open 
Give Him thy heart, thy broken heart—thou'lt ask it 
back no more. 
Trust liim tor grace, and strength, and love, and all thy 
troubles end; 
O COME To JESUS! and behold in Him my loving Friend. 


+o oat 


HOW THE YANKEE BOY VISITED 
THE CZAR. 


The following sounds like a downright nur- 
sery romance—Jack’s wonderful bean yine, 
Whittington and his cat, and all that—but the 
best of it is, that we must believe it true, being 
told on such excellent authority. It prebably 
would not be safe for every Yankee boy to try 
the same thing, i evidently our hero’s rare 
good luck in this case was owing to 1 whim of 
the emperor : 

Our minister at the Russian court, and after- 
ward Vice-President—Hon. George M. Dallas— 
at a public dinner given him by his friends on 
his return home, related the following incidents, 
which is our authority for them: | 

One day, he said, a green, gawky Yankee boy, 
whose limbs seemed to have ouggsrown his gar- 
ments many inches during the voyage, called at 
his office at the Russian capital, and wanted a 
letter of introduction to the emperor, 

Mr. Dallas told him it was only distinguished 
persons in court dress that had that honor, and 
advised him mot to attempt it. 


ed those acorns in the royal gardens with his | 
own hands; where, after the lapse of a quarter | 
of a century, they are probably rising into ma- 

jestic form and renown, and whose leaves, God 
grant, shall be for the healing of the nations. 

“Now, my young friend, is there any thing I 
can do for you in return for your noble present ?” 
said Nicholas. 

“P’ve read, Mr. Emperor, of a famous city of 
yourn, called Moscow, which that old scoundrel 
Bonaparte burnt, and I’ve seen a picter of the 
big bell that fell there in the fire. Vd like tosee 
that ere place. How far is it?” 

“About five hundred of your miles,” replied | 
the czar.” 

“O dear, that’s a big walk,” said the boy. 

“Walk! vou shall ride in one of my carriages, 

sir, there and anywhere you wish to go; and as 
| long as you remain in my country make your- 
| self at home here at my house with my family.” 
| And when Mr. Dallas saw him in the state 
carriage, as above stated, he was actually on his 
way to Moscow. After, in this way, making | 
the tour of the empire, he returned to have the 
run of the royal palace, where he became the 
| pet by his simple manners, good sense and Yan- 
| kee shrewdness; imparting to the emperor and 
“all the folks,” as he told Mr. Dallas, more real | 
and solid information, because simple and art- 








| less, of our nation and its affairs, than he had 


| 


ever obtained from all the glowing accounts from 
many showy and formal persons he had ever met 
with. 
+0 
FELL INTO HIS OWN PIT. 

Mean and wicked people, who love to torment 
the innocent, not unfrequently pay themselves 
a severer interest than they do their victims. 
There is an excellent lesson for such men in the 
following story in the Congregationalist, of the | 
contemptible conduct which a good old minis- 
ter named Jones was made to suffer, many years 
ago. He was a poor man, and besides preach- 
ing, followed the trade of a rakemaker for his 
support: 


Father Jones had a neighbor, a godless man, 
who tried every method in his power to annoy 
him. His name was “Cross,” and the name 
indicated his real disposition. 

Mr. Cross left no opportunity neglected to 
annoy Father Jones. He would let down the 
pasture bars, so that the cattle might destroy | 
his crops, throw stones into the meadow, to 
make him dull his seythe, and do a great many 
things to injure and vex him. | 

One spring, when Father Jones had got a 
great load of rakes ready to carry to Boston, 
Mr. Cross determined to put a hindrance in the 
way. In order to reach the main turnpike, | 
Father Jones must needs pass down 2a. steep | 
hill, over a kind of by-road, not very much 
travelled. This road was very narrow and 
steep. In one of the narrowest places, just 
above the road, there was a huge boulder. With 
this Mr. Cross determined to block up the pas- 
sage. So, during the night, Mr. Cross and his | 
two boys, with shovels and crowbars, dug under 
and around the rock, and it rolled down into | 
the middle of the path. 

There it was, and no vehicle could pass it. | 
Early the following morning, the four-horse 
team was hitched to the great wagon, and all 
started for Boston. But, when descending the 
steep hill, behold, they were suddenly arrested 
by an impassable barrier! The road was forti- | 
fied by a great rock, so that nothing could pass. 

Father Jones drew up his team in dismay. | 
But concealed in the underwood, were Mr. 
Cross and his vicious boys, to enjoy his discom- 
fiture. But Father Jones kept calm. He was 
neither flurried nor angered in the least. 











“But I’ve got a present for the emperor, and 
must see him,” said, the boy. | 
Mr. D. reminded him that only great and cost- 
ly presents would be noticed there, and hoped 
he would not trouble his majesty. } 
“But I’m bound to see the emperor, and [ll | 
zo alone if you won’t give me a letter,” replied 
the boy. So, having received a brief letter stating 
that a young countryman of his desired an au- 
dience with his majesty, the boy departed, whom 
Mr. D. expected to see insulted by the courtiers 
und rejected by the autocrat. 
ut judge of his surprise, Mr, D. said, on see- 
ing the boy next morning, in his homespun, rid- 
ing in the emperor’s carriage, and waving his 
cotton handkerchief at me as he passed. At the | 
minister’s first interview with the emperor he | 
learned these particulars. 

Getting into the royal presence and standing | 
with his hands deep in his breeches pockets, the | 
boy began: | 

“Then you’re the emperor of all these ere Rus- 
sians, be you, sir?” 

“T have that honor, my young friend,” said 
the autocrat. 

“Wal, | wanted to see some of the world, so 
come out here in one of our ships and took a 
little present along for you, Mr. Emperor. You 
see mother’n | had business to our city of Wash- 
ington, and while a waitin’ there, we went down 
toa place called Mt. Vernon, where our great 
Washington lived and died. You’ve heern of 
our good Washington, Mr. King?” 

“Indeed, [ have, my good gentleman; the no- 
blest character in all history. [have a picture 
of him here and his residence,” replied his maj- 
esty. 

* Wal,” said the boy, “the first thing I did was 
torun right to Washington’s grave. Big, tall 
oaks stood there, keeping sort of watch over it, 
like your soldiers here; sol scooped up these 
ere acorns,” disgorging his pockets of several 
quarts, “‘and brought them to you, so’s you could 
plant ’em, and have Washington’s oaks growin’ 
over you and your wife, some time, Mr. Em- 
peror.” 

“This is the noblest present I have ever re- 
ceived,”’*said Nicholas. “I shall treasure it as 


| structed. 


“The Lord forgive them, as I do!” exclaimed 
he. A low, ironical laugh in the bushes was 
the answer to this pious ejaculation. Father 
Jones stopped his team, unharnessed his horses, 
and returned home. 

During the day, some of his neighbors helped 
him to unload and turn about the wagon, and 
to get his load home again. The next day, he 
started again; and, by taking a long and circu- 
itous route, he was enabled to reach the main 
highway, and to go on his journey. 

But thoughtless Neighbor Cross had created 
a great nuisance for himself. He “fell into the 
pit that he had digged for another.” In order 
to reach the grist mill, store and post-office, he 
had to pass over the very road he had ob- 


He did not think of this when he was doing 
the mischief.: But no one pitied him, or offered 
to help him out of his difficulty. He and his 
boys had to work a whole week, to get the great 
rock out of the road. Was he not justly pun- 
ished? 





eS eres 
SHERIDAN REFUSING A PICTURE, 
Gen. Sheridan is fond of a joke, and he must 
have enjoyed richly the following amusing in- 
cident: 


A very good story is told of Gen. Sheridan 
during the late gathering of the officers of the 
Army of the Potomac in Philadelphia. Invita- 
tions had been extended to the assembled he- 
roes to visit the exhibition of “Sheridan’s Ride,” 
at the Academy of Fine Arts. Most of them 
stood among the crowd of visitors before the cel- 
ebrated picture; but Sheridan himself was too 
modest to look at his own picture at a time 
when hundreds of his fellow-countrymen were 
discussing both the painting and the man. But 
he would not leave the city without seeing the 
painting, and therefore went alone and early in 
the morning to see what Mr. Buchanan Read's | 
idea of his ride would prove to be. On leaving 
the hall he stopped for a moment before a chro- 
mo of the painting. The young man in attend- 
ance, ever anxious to extend the influence of 





a very precious plant;” and taking a hoe, plant- 





art, inquired of the visitor (without looking up 





from the book in which he was rapidly entering 
the sales of chromos) if he would like to buy 
one of these pictures. ‘A capital likeness, sir, 
of Gen. Sheridan,” said he. The Lieutenant- 
General put his hands in the pockets of his citi- 
zen’s dress, and mildly replied that he did not 
care particularly for a likeness of Sheridan. 

“But the horse, sir,” said the young man. 
“That famous black horse. There is no other 
picture of him in existence.’ 

“O,” said Gen. Sheridan, “I own the horse.” 

+20) 
THE PENALTY OF CRIME. 

Those who do wrong are sure to suffer. Sin 
never brings about good results. If those who 
are beginning to go astray could only look for- 
ward to the end of their course, they would draw 
back in alarm. Oliver Optic’s Magazine tells 
a sad story of a man in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, confined there more than twenty-two 
years. He was pardoned a few weeks ago. The 
incident that follows is a sad one in his experi- 
ence: 

During the past summer, a staging was erect- 
ed around the cupola which surmounts the 
main building of the Massachusetts State Prison, 
for the purpose of making some repairs. Pass- 
ing through the yard one morning, the warden 
was accosted by one of the convicts as follows: 

“Mr. Warden, I would like to ask a favor of 
you, if I thought it would be granted.” 

Mr. Haynes replied that, if it was a proper 
one, he would be happy to grant it. The con- 
vict continued,— 

“T have been confined in this prison almost 
twenty-two years. During that time, I have 
not been outside, or looked over these walls. I 





| would like, if you would allow me, to go upon 


”» 


that staging,” pointing to the cupola, “and look 
out upon the world once more.” 

“Certainly,” the warden said; “and I will 
loan you a field glass to assist your vision.” 

This man was born beneath the shadow of 
Harvard College, and always lived in Cam- 
bridge. He was a wild boy, and gave his family 
much trouble. He became a great drunkard, 
and was frequently an inmate of the House of 
Correction in consequence. 

On being discharged from that institution, 
after serving a sentence of six months, on a 
complaint made by his mother, he went delib- 
erately, in the night time, and set fire to her 
house, which was entirely -consumed, and his 
own brother perished in the flames. 

He was tried for the offence, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged,—the penalty for arson 
at that time. His sentence was finally com- 
muted by Gov. Briggs, to imprisonment for life 
in the State Prison. 

He was received at the prison on the 4th of 
February, 1848, he being at that time thirty-six 
years old. 

During the above pei» d, he had, as he re- 
marked, never been outside, or looked over the 
walls; the extent of his vision had been confined 
to the four acres enclosed within those barriers. 

We left our convict ascending to the cupola 


| of the prison, an elevation of about one hundred 


and fifty feet, and from which one of the finest 
views is obtained that ever the eye of man rested 


| upon. 


On reaching the staging, he instinctively 
turned the glass toward his old home; before 
him were spread out the fields in which he had 
played when a boy, the river where he bathed 
in summer and skated in winter, the scene of 
his joys, his pleasures and his sorrows. 

Silently he directed his gaze to other points, 
once familiar, but now hardly to be recognized, 
and less interesting to him; but he very soon 
came back to the starting point, and, after tak- 
ing one long, lingering look, he closed the glass, 
and, drawing a deep sigh, in a trembling voice 
exclaimed,— 

“Allchanged! All changed!” 

And, without uttering another word, descend- 
ed, and entered upon his usual labor as quietly 
as though nothing had happened. 

What his thoughts were, none can tell. 
Whatever they might momentarily have been 


| upon that occasion, they were sure to revert to 


the great overshadowing one of all, “in prison 
for life.” 





SMALL TALK OF GREAT PEOPLE. 

Galileo, the astronomer, was one of the most 
illustrious men of the seventeenth century. He 
discovered that the earth moved round the sun, 
instead of the sun round the earth, as was for- 
merly believed. He was very fond of his daugh- 
ters, and was greatly revered by them. Both of 
them went into a convent. The letters of one of 
them are preserved, and are very amusing for 
their gossip about the commonest affairs of life: 


These letters contain some interesting details 
of convent life of the period, but, of necessity, 
they do not bear upon many of the doings of 
the outside world; their general tenor is the 
same throughout; they are full of her love for 
her “dear lord and father,” as soe was wont to 
call Galileo, and they almost invariably pass to 
an opposite extreme of matters exceedingly of 
the earth, earthy; the baking of cakes, the 
mending of linen, the getting up of his collars, 
and so on 

She tells her father all the minute details of 
her work, as,—“‘I have been extremely busy at 
the dinner-napkins. They are near finished; 
but now [ come to putting on the fringe, I find 
that of the sort I send as a pattern, a piece is 
wanting for two dinner-napkins; that will be 
four bruceia,” | 

The last paragraph of this desultory letter 
begins,—“‘These few cakes I send, are some I 
made a few days ago, intending to give them to 
you when you come to bid us adieu;” and ends, 





| 
nae 


“T thank Him for every thing, and pray that He 
will give you the highest and best felicity ;” ang 
a postscript immediately follows this: “You cay 
send us any collars that want getting up.” 


+> 


A MOTHERLY ROOSTER. 
Grace Greenwood tells a story almost incregj- 
ible, of a rooster, that undertook to bring upa 
flock of chickens that had lost their mother: 





Ihave long wished to record the admirabje 
behavior of a certain Shanghai rooster, once be. 
longing to a relative of ours in the West. This 
fowl was old, but he was tender; he was ugly 
but he was virtuous, as you shall see. wa 

One of the hens of his flock died suddenly ang 
mysteriously, of too many family cares, perhaps, 
for she left a brood of twelve hearty, clamoreus 
young chickens. 

Old Shanghai stood by, and saw her die with 
a tear in his eye. Perhaps he received her last 
instructions, her dying bequest. If so, never 
was a legatee more burdened with responsibjlj- 
ties; for, from that hour, the good rooster adopt- 
ed all those chickens, and devoted himself to 
them. 

When the fowls were fed, he guarded their 
portion; he watched over them when hawks 
were hovering near; he scratched and fought 
for them, and stalked around after them all day; 
and at night, after leading the other fowls to 
roost, he would descend from the old pear tree, 
gather those poor, sleepy little things under 
him, and do his best to brood them. 

His legs were so long and stiff that it was a 
difficult job. First, he would drop one wing 
down, to shelter them; then, seeing that they 
were exposed on the other side, would let down 
the other. Then, finding that he could not keep 
both down at once, he would try to crouch low- 
er, and would sometimes tip himself entirely 
over. 

It was a laughable sight, | assure you. But 
somehow he managed to keep them warm, to 
feed them, and bring them up in the way they 
should go; and [ hope they always loved him, 
and never made fun of their gaunt, ungainly 
old guardian, when they grew up and went 
among the other young people of the farm-yard; 
especially when chatting with the foreign fowls, 
the proud Spanish hens, and the pretty Dorking 
pullets. 

ol 
SAVED BY A POCKET BIBLE. 


The Cape Ann Advertiser relates that Mr. 
Samuel Hartley, while on his way home froma 
prayer meeting in East Gloucester, on a dark 
night, last week, was suddenly attacked and 
knocked down by an unkaown ruffian. Recov- 
ering himself, Hr. Hartley grappled with his as- 
sailant, and, though he received a heavy blow 
in his side which nearly knocked his breath out 
of him, finally succeeded in mastering and thor- 
oughly whipping the rascal, whom he left by 
the roadside. The next morning Mr. Hartley 
discovered, to his surprise, a cut in the breast of 
his coat, and on further examination found that 
his Bible, which was in his breast pocket, was 
also cut partly through, thus revealing the fact, 
before unsuspected, that the blow in his side 
was from a knife or dirk, and that his Bible had 
probably saved his life. 


There was no miracle in this; and had any 
other book been in the same pocket it would 
have stopped the knife as well. But there isa 
fitness and beauty in the accident which makes 
a religious treasure the instrument of a narrow 
escape. It purifies the joy and gratitude felt at 
the deliverance, to find the thing’that saved us 
so valuable, that it makes our escape sacred, in- 
stead of being made sacred by it. 

—+~oo—___— 
WHAT HAS HE MADE? 

The Albany Post thus sensibly replies to a 
statement made in the New York Herald that 
during the last twenty years William B. Astor 
has so managed a fortune of twenty millions as 
to roll it into sixty millions: 

Suppose he has, what then? What has he 
made by the operation, except worriment to keep 


the run of his increased wealth? Astor, with 
sixty millions, eats no more oysters, quail, wood- 


|eock and boned turkey than he did when he 


was worth ten millions. He dresses no better, 
and has a thousand times less fun. 

“There is no end of all his labor; neither is 
his eye satisfied with riches. .... For whom 
do I labor and bereave my soul of good?” 


—__—__+o»—___— 
A DYING REBUKE, 


When Anne Boleyn was condemned to death 
by her tyrant husband, she sent him a message 
from the scaffold, acknowledging the oblig® 
tions which she owed him, in uniformly contin- 
uing her advancement. ‘From a private gel- 
tlewoma ',” she said, “you have made me first & 
marchioness, then a queen; and, as you can 
raise me no higher in this world, you are noW 
sending me to be a saint in heaven.” 


She proved herself to be’superior to the king, 
and to death too. : 
amen 





Crixese ComPLiMEeNnts.—In the address of 
the Chinese community of Hong Kong to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, they hailed him thus: 

“Fair as the plumes of the pheenix that sits 
the crimson nest, graceful as the unicorn au 
spiciously nurtured on the sombre hills, whose 
comely form and matchless mien raise you 
above the common herd.” 


JUNI 
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MISCHIEF! 

Who daily toddles all about, 
Turns topsy turvy, inside out, | 
All movables the house throughout? 

Mischief. 
Who in the saucepan dropped his shoe, 
And laughed to see cook Biddy stew? 
You little rogue, we know ’twas you— 

Mischief. 


Who caught poor pussy with a noose? 
Who broke the eggs of sitting goose? 
Who was it turned old Billy loose? 

‘ Mischief. 


Who nips ma’s “‘posies’”’ in the bud? 

Who d/4arks his shoes with yellow mud? 

Who made the bath-room all one flood? 
Mischief. 


Who now lies sleeping on the floor, 
With cherry lips and pinafore, . 
And face besmeared with cherry gore? 
Mischief. 
Hearth and Home. 


- _ +o 
For the Companion. 


BERTIE’S WINGS. 





Bessie had brought her two dolls, Matilda Ma- 
ria and Emma Josephine, out of doors, and had 
set up housekeeping under an apple tree in the 
garden. 

It was the first warm, dry spring day, and 
Bessie was delighted to get out of the nursery 
with her playthings. 

She had set up her little stove, with its tiny 
furniture, and the little table was all ready 
spread for the dollics’ breakfast. 

The bureau which held their clothes stood 
near, and Bessie was dressing Emma Josephine, 
while Matilda Maria was 1, ing in bed in her lit- 
tle ruffled night dress, quietly waiting her turn. 

Bessie’s twin brother, Bertie, lay on the grass 
close by. 

“Aren’t you glad it’s spring, Bessie?” he 
asked. " 

“Well, yes,” answered Bessie, slowly, “pretty 
glad. Only I s’pose we'll have to go to school 
pretty soon. I’m sure I don’t know what Ma- 
tilda and Emma will do then, with no one to see 
to them.” 

“T don’t love to go to school every day,” said 
Bertie, kicking his heels up into the air. “I’d 
like to be a bird. Then I could fly and fly all 
the time.” 

“Well, you can’t,’ said Bessie, tying a pink 
ribbon around Emma Josephine’s head. “You’re 
nothing but a boy.” 

“Boys could fly if they had any wings to fly 
with,” said Bertie, indignantly. 

“You’ll have to wait till you get to heaven,” 
answered Bessie, as she took Matilda Maria out 
of bed. 

“I guess I sha’n’t,” said Bertie. “I can make 
some wings my own self. Then I'll fly away up 
into the sky, as high as the church steeple. I 
can fly to school every day and home again.” 

“Perhaps,’’ he added, loftily, “if you’re a good 
girl, Bessie, I'll lend ’em to you when you have 
to go after the yeast.” 

Bertie was so much pleased with his idea of 
the wings, that he ran into the house and told 
his mother. 

“Won't it be nice, mamma?” he said. “And 
will you please give me some paper and things 
Tight off ?” ; 

His mother kissed the eager little face. ‘No 
one but God knows how to make wings that can 
fly, dear,” said she; “but I’ll give you some pa- 
per, and wire, and paste, and you may try, if 
youlike.” 

So Bertie carried the things out to the apple 
tree, and he and Bessie were soon hard at work, 
wing-making. : 


” 


| flapped, till he found it was of no use. 
guess I can fly down.” 
low shed, behind the house, while Bessie stood 
below. 
then—down he came on the soft grass. 

wings,” said Bessie. 

down with a great flourishing and fluttering of 


the paper wings. 


on to a beard, and a nail ran into his foot,—not 





Davis, of the well-known firm of Hallett, Davis 
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WE are pleased to learn that Mr. George H. | 


Book Canvassers 
Will find the most compleje list of new subscription 


_ P - te 4 books at 
But at length they were satisfied, and Bessie | & Co., Piano Manufacturers, of this city, has 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
ied them strongly on to Bertie’s shoulders. just obtained Letters Patent on their new and | 22—lw GEORGE P. HAWKES. 


He marched proudly into the house and went | already famous Orchestral Grand Piano. 
nto the sitting-room, to show them to his moth- | piano-forte was the only one used in the Colise- 
um during the Peace Jubilee. 
anos, also, are not excelled, and parties buying 
ready to start. of this enterprising house can rely upon getting 

He flapped his wings and jumped, but instead | a first class instrument. 
| of soaring away like a bird, he came down on 
| his feet again. 


sr, and to bid her good-by, before he flew away. 
Then he went out on the front door-step, all 


So he tried again. 
He flapped and jumped, and jumped and 


“T can’t fly up,” he said, to Bessie, “but I 
So he climbed up on a 


Then he spread his wings again, and 
“T guess you could a done that without any 
“Not so easy,” said Bertie. 

So he climbed up again, and again he came 
But the next time hedappened to fly, or jump, 
a great way, but it hurt him dreadfully, and he 


went limping and crying into the house, with 
Bessie close at his heels. 





His mother laughed at the funny figure he 
made with the great wings drooping from his 
shoulders. But she bathed his foot, and advised 
him not to try to fly any more. 
But Bertie thought he could learn if-he tried 
long enough, and when his foot was well he be- 
gan again. 
He used up seven pairs of wings before he 
gave it up, and concluded to use his feet instead. 
I don’t believe. he would have given up then, 
only every one laughed at him so much. 
But Bessie comforts him by saying, “Never 
mind. Wait till yeu get to heaven.” A. 





LEOPARD. 


Leopard is our little kitten, so called from her 
singular color, which is a mixed black and yel- 
low, resembling the spots of a leopard. Her 
nose is sprinkled with tiny black dots, as if a 
pepper-box had been shaken over it. She had 
sprung upon the window-sill, and sat watching 
Joanna while she washed the breakfast dishes. 

The washerwoman was coming, and a tub, 
ready filled with clear cold water for rinsing, 
stood just under the window. The sun shone 
on the water, and the foliage of a large tree close 
to the house was reflected in the tub, to Leop- 
ard’s great pleasure. 

She watched the moving shadows, and every 
few moments she would put her paw down slyly 
to catch the seeming leaf, and just touch the 
water. Then she would draw back her paw, 
shaking from it a tiny shower. 

By-and-by kitty leaned a little too far, and 
there was a splash, and a mew, and a scramble. 
She did not quite have a plunge bath, however, 
but she went in enough to get one side of her 
fur coat and one sleeve pretty well wet. 

Poor little Leopard! She looked rather forlorn 
in her drabbled raiment. But what did she do? 
She did not go around the house mewing; she 
did not rub against us to ask for pity. 

No, not she! But she went to the kitchen 
door, where the July sun shone in, and lay down 
in its warmth and brightness; and very soon 
her fur was as good as new. 

It would be well for us all, when our plans, 


ter,” as we say, if we would adopt little kit’s 


to the sunshine as soon as possible. 


42> 
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tarrh, or any disease of the eye, ear, throat or 
lungs, should read Dr. Carpenter’s card in this 
paper. 
for practice in Boston. 
success, and comes very highly recommended. 
We copy the following from the Gospel Banner, 
of Augusta, Me.: 


or purposes, or hopes, get ‘‘a dash of cold wa- 


philosophy, and remember that there is some- 
where sunshine enough to dry it off, and get in- 


Ir brooks are, as poets call them, the most 
joyous things in nature, what are they always 


This 


Their Square Pi- 








oe | 


OUR READERS who may be affiicted with ca- | 





Dr. C. has recently located permanently | 
He has had remarkable | 
| 


“We learn that Dr. Carpenter, who has so long 
and successfully practised in this State, is about 
to locate in Boston. Persons troubled with 
blindness, deafness or catarrh, will do well to 
consult him. We know him personally. He is 
a gentleman, is well read in his profession, is no 
humbug or deceiver; will not, as many do, tell 
the patient he can effect a cure, without reason- 
able grounds for his declaration. He wrought 
several cures in this vicinity, and essentially 
helped others who had suffered for years. This 


solicitation from any one.” 





THR NEw Fie_p GAme.—Croquet is to yield the palm 
to Le CErcte, which takes half the space, presents more 
variety, and is furnished with a more elegant apparatus. 
D. B. Brooks & Bro., 55 Washington Street, Boston, 
are the patentees. 22—l1w 





SEWING MAcHINES ON Easy TERMS —Every lady 
needs a sewing machine, but every one does not see her 
way clearto paying the money aown forone. Tomake 
the purchase of these necessary houschold articles as 
easy as possible, Messrs. Willard & Cutter, 265 Wash ng- 
ton street, offer to furnish these machines and take pay- 
ment in work done by the purchaser at home. They fur- 
nish the best machines and pay the best prices for work 
done on them, so that a lady may earn her own veachine 
and attend to her household duties at the same time. 





_THE GLoRIA—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 

New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 6 HARLEY NEWCOMB, 176 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 22—3m 








Subscribe at once for ‘*‘The Boys’ Gem.’’ 
Only 25 cts. a year Such writers ax Geo W. Hills, W. 
L. Terhune, F. J. Walton and C. H. Fowle. Address 
“Boys’ Gem," South Orange, N. J. 22—lw 


TO AUTHORS.—A $1,000 Premium is 
offered for the best manuscript, to make .a book of 400 
16mo pages, suitable for young men and women; prac- 
tical, instructive and attractive, full of vitality and stim- 
ulus. May or may not be in the form of astory. Manu- 
scripts received until Sept. lst by D. LOTHROP & CO., 
Publishers of the popular $500 Prize Stories—eight 
beautiful $1 50 volumes—who-re high literary merit and 
religious tone render them the most desirable books for 
family reading. 22—lw 








FROST & ADAMS—successors to M. J. Whipple & 
Co.—importers and dealers in Artists’ MATERIALS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET WAx, and all 
materials for Wax Flowers 
22—4weop 

BOYS AND GIRLS—READ THIS! Nowis the time 
to subscribe tor the Boys’ "ELEGRAPH’’—a new monthly 
paper, edited and published by boys. Full of original 
stories by the best juvenile writers, jokes, puzzles. &c. 
The first numbe? just cut. Subscribe now and get it. 
oe 20centsa year. Address L. 5. STEWART, Economy 
a. 2- 





Se 
33 and 35 CoRNHILL, Boston. 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
R FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 


ings, &c._ Stoves, Ranzes, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
Ly 96 and 938 NORTH STREET, Boston. 





For Houses and Ceme- 


tery Lots. 

Also, Iron Chairs, Settees, Va- 
ses, Fountains, Grave Borders, 
Bouquet Holders, &c., cheap. 

J. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
63 Merrimaek Street, Boston. 





FENCE. 


_m—8w 
W. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
PHYSICIAN FOR 
Catarrh, Scrofula, and Diseases of the 
Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs. 


Residence and office upon Rollins Street, Boston, oppo- 
site new Marble Building, 1132 Washington St. 


22—1w 











Office hours—10 to 4. 





GRAND EXHIBITION ! 
BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 
THIS FINE PAINTING, 
by James Walker, of New York, is now open to the 
public, from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., at the FINE ARTI 
a of A. A. CHILDS & CO., 127 TREMOoN?T St. 

22—3w 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston. ...-.Corner of Arch. 


The amount of deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 
| The fastitution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
| It also has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding $31,000. 

The public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest oy all deposits 
for each and every full calen:iar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 





their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever. By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile 8 -vings Institution gives to depositors a 
more just and equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the Commonwealth. 22—l2w 














They made some queer-looking objects before 


murmuring about? 


NEW BOOK. Agents sell 100 
Address L. STEBBINS, 


is wrtten by the Editor of the Banner, without | 


deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 


rweek. Price, $5. 
artford,Ct. 19—4w 


THE PRIZE! 

A New Sunday School Singing Book. 
PUBLISHED BY 

ROOT & CADY, Chieago. 


Single copies sent for examination on receipt of 85 ets. 
2—-41w 





Initial Stationery. 


The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 





| are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 


of a superior quality, It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid, 

Box No. l contains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, With envelopes to match, 

Price, postpaid............ 50 cts. 

Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautifnl ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel peus. 

Price, postpaid 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Address 
21— 
P. F. PACKARD & SONS, 
Black Walrut Parlor and Chamber 
Ba 
FURNITURE. 
(Qe Also, SANDFORD'S REFRIGERATORS. 
P. S.—We would inform our friends and patrons that 
we have disposed of our entire stock of second-hand fur- 
niture, and invite all to call and examine our New Spring 
Stock, at our warerooms, 56 and 58 Union St., Boston. 
9 - 











Purely Vegetable. 


NATURE’S REMEDY. 


A valuable Indian Compound for restoring the health, 
and for the permanent cure of all diseases arising from 
impurities of the blood, such as 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Can- 
cerous Humor, Erysipelas, Canker, 
Salt Rheum, Pimples and Humors 
on the Face, Ulcers, Coughs and 
Colds, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Pains in the 
Side, Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Costive- 
ness, Piles, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, Ner 
vousness, Faintness at 
the Stomach, Pains in the 
Back, Kidney Complaints, Fe- 
male Weakness and General Debility. 
This preparation is scientifically and chemically com- 
bined, and so strongly concentrated from roots, herbs 
and barks, that iis good effects are realized immediately 
after commencing to take it. There is no disease of the 
human system for which the VEGETINE cannot be used 
with PERFECT SAFETY, as it does not contain any me- 
tallic compound. For eradicating all impurities of the 
blood from the system it has no equal. It has never 
failed to effect a cure, giving tone and strength to the 

system debilitated by disease 
Its wonderful effect upon these complaints is surprising 
to all. Many have been eured by the VEGETINE who 
have tried many other remedies. It can well be called 
THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIBR. 
PREPARED BY 
H. R. STEVENS........ .... Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1 25. Sold by all Druggists. 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, 
by H.R. Stevens,in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the Distr ct of Massachusetts. 2l—4w 





DR. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS. 


The Great Blood Purifier and Regu'ator, cures Liver 
Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Meavache, Dizziness, 
Biliousness and all Impurities of the Blood. As a 
Spring Medicine for the cure of Drowsiness, Loss of Ap- 

etite, and General Debility, &c., Dr. Warren's Bilious 

Bitters have no equal. BURR & PERRY, 26 Tremont 
St., Boston, and all Druggists. 21—tf 








Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 

In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 

for sale by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
178 Washington Street, Boston. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All kinds Sold, Exchanged and to Rent. 
(4 Also sold on small cash installments. 

W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington Street, 
20—4w (opp. Old Seuth Church) Boston. 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 

- ALSO— 

Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Roeking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
Salesroom, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 

8—Tw 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 

18--3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 





2 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and samples free. 
Address 8. M. Spencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 20—lL3w 











TERMS: 
The Supscriprion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


0 sadn gu eames ancommence at any time during 
the ye 

DISCONTING ANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 

y letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
rages must be paid. 

courts have decided that all subscribers to newsa- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paperissent Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 










For the Cempanion. 
THE SIX BOY KINGS---No. 2. 

Edmund was succeeded in the year 946 by Ed- 
red, his brother, a well-meaning vouth, who was 
the second of the six boy kings of England. 

Edmund left an heir to the throne who was 
too young to reign. An assembly of prelates 
and thanes, called the witan, met to discuss pub- 
lic affairs, and, as one boy king had governed 
well, they elected another. 

Edred was then publicly consecrated to “the 
government of the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbri- 
ans, pagans and Britons.’ And all the people 
were well pleased with the choice of a new boy 
king. 

Ilis reign was disturbed by incursions of the 
Danes and the sea-kings of the North. He fought 
several battles with the invaders, in which he 
was successful. He then stationed garrisons 
along the English coast. 

Dunstan had become Abbot of Glastonbury 
Abbey, the church where he performed the mir- 
acle, when he was sick of the fever. He was 
very sainbitious to meddle in affairs of state, but 
his bad name had weakened his influence with 
Edmund, and it seemed likely to do the skme 
with well-intentioned Edred. He resoived to 
create a public impression again that he was a 
saint. 

He caused a cell to be made in which he could 
neither stand erect nor lie down with comfort. 
He retired to this cell and there spent his time 
in working as a smith, and—so the report went 
—in devotion. 

Then the people said, “Tow humble and pen- 
itent Dunstan is! Ie has the back-ache all day, 
and the legs-ache all night, and he suffers all for 
the cause of purity and truth.” 

Then Dunstan told the people that the devil 
came to tempt him, which, with his aches for the 
good cause, made his situation very trying. 

The devil, he said, wanted him to lead a life 
of selfish gratification, but he would not be 
tempted to do a thing like that; he never 
thought of himself, O no, good soul, not he. 

The people said that Dunstan must have be- 
come a very holy man, or the devil would not 
appear to him bodily. 

One day a great noise was heard issuing from 
the retreat of this man, and filling all the air for 
miles, the like of which was never known be- 
fore. The people were much astonished. Some 
of them went to Dunstan to inquire the cause. 
He told them a story of a miracle more marvel- 
lous than any that he had previously done. 

The devil came to him, he said, as he was at 
work at his forge, and, putting his nose through 
the window of his cell, tempted him to lead a 
life of pleasure. He quickly drew his pincers 
from the fire, and seized his tormentor by the 
nose, which put him in such pain, that he bel- 
lowed so lustily as to shake the hills. The peo- 
ple said that it was the bellowing of the evil one 
that they had heard. 

This piece of jugglery ended to Dunstan’s lik- 
ing, for the wicked do flourish briefly, some- 
times. 

The boy king Edred was in ill health, and suf- 
fered from a lingering illness for years. He felt 
the need of the counsel of a good man. He said 
to himself,— 

“There is Dunstan, a man who has given up 
all selfish feclings and aspirations, a man whom 








THE 


even the devil cannot corrupt. I will bring him | 
to court, and will make him my adviser.” | 

Then pure-hearted Edred brought the foxy 
prelate to his court, and made him, of all things | 
in the world! the royal treasurer. 

A suspicion had fallen upon Dunstan that he | 
was something of a beau. Having obtained the 
confidence of the king, he determined that this | 
suspicion should stand in the way of his influ- 
ence no longer. 

A new order of monks had arisen in Italy, | 
who followed the rules of St. Benedict, which re- 
quired that the members should live in seclusion 
and not marry. They were called Benedictines. 
The order still exists, and at one time it was so | 
powerful as to control the leading governments | 
of the world. It once numbered thirty-seven 
thousand abbeys. There have proceeded from 
this order twenty-four popes, and forty thousand 
beatified or canonized saints, whom, we hope, 
were all good people and went to heaven. 

Dunstan joined this order, then in its infancy, 
and introduced it into England, forming a soci- 
ety after the rules of St. Benedict at Glastonbury 
Abbey. 

He then commenced preaching that the cler- 
gv ought not to marry. This doctrine, as set 
forth by Dunstan, made great difficulty in Eng- 
land during the reigns of four boy kings. 

Edred, who wished to act as piously as possi- 
ble, favored the Benedictines, and under his in- 
fluence the order flourished, much to the dissat- 
isfaction of some practical men, known as the | 
secular clergy. 

Edred died in the year 955, having for nine 
years aimed to do justly and to govern well. 
Ilis decease, like his brother’s before him, was 
sincerely lamented. 

He left a well ordered government, except in 
the department of the treasury. Some remark- 
ble “irregularities’’—as stealing is sometimes | 

‘alled now-a-days—had taken place there, some 
of the public money having become mixed up 
with Dunstan’s. i. B. 











VARIETY. 
GIANTS OF OTHER DAYS. 

There have been instances of men of immense 
height in our century, reaching ta eight or ten 
feet. But these were only babies compared with | 
those spoken of in the following paragraph. | 
One can hardly believe that such reports are any | 
more true than the boy’s famous story book of 
Jack the Giant Killer: 


In one of his recent lectures, Prof. Silliman, 
of Yale College, alluded to the discovery of the 
skeleton of an cnormous lizard of cighty feet. 
From this the professor inferred, as no living 
specimen of such magnitude has been found, 
that the species which it represents has become 
devenerated. 

The verity of his position he endeavored to en- 
force by allusion to the well-known existence of 
giants in olden times. ‘The following is the list 
upon which this singular hypothesis is based. 

The giant exhibited at Rouen, in 1830, the 
professor says measured nearly eighteen feet. 
Gorapius saw a girl that was ten feet high. The 
giant Galabra, brought from Arabia to Rome, 
under Claudius Cesar, was ten feet high. The 
giant Ferreguss, slain by Orlando, nephew of 
Charlemagne, was twenty-eight feet high. 

In 1814, near St. Germans, was found the 
tomb of the giant Isorant, who was not less 
than thirty feet high. In 1850, near Rouen, was 
found a skeleton whose skull held a bushel of 
corn, and who was nineteen feet high. The gi- 
ant Bacart was twenty-two feet high; his thigh 
bones were found in 1704, near the river Mederi. 

In 1823, near the castle in Dauphine, a tomb 
was found thirty feet long, sixteen feet wide, 
and eight high, on which were eut in gray stone 
these words: “Kintolochus Rex.” The skele- 
ton was found entire, twenty-five and a quarter 
fect long, ten feet across the shoulders, and five 
feet from the breast bone to the back. 

We have no doubt that “there were giants in. 
those days,” and the past was, perhaps, more 











prolific in producing them than the present. 
But the history of giants during the olden time 
Was not more remarkable than that of dwarfs, | 
several of whom were even smaller than the | 
Thumbs and Nutts of our own time. 


—_——_> —__—— 


THE DUTCHMAN WHO BELIEVED 
IN SIGNS. | 


Trifles is not superstitious, but he heard a | 
story lately which shook his “‘skepticalitarian- | } 
ism.” It was of an old gentleman in Berks | 
county, wLose style was as Germanized as Car- 
lyle’s, and who had been asked what he thought | 
of sins and omens. 

“Vell, I don’t tinks mooch of dem dings, and 
I don’t pelieve avery dings ; but I dells you some- | 
dimes dere is some dings in sooch ding ash dose 
dingy Now the oder" night I sits and reads 
mine newspaper, and mine frau she shspeak and | 


ay — 

***Pritz, de dog ish howlin!’ 

“Vell, I don’t ‘dinks mooch of dem dings, and | 
I goes on and reads mine paper, and mine frau | 
she say,— 


| charged with the murder of a comrade in crime. 


Y OUTH'S CO} MPAN ION. 


out troo de vines on dé ait undde moon was | 


shinin’, und mine leetle dog he shoomp right up | 
und down like aferydings, und he park at de 
moon, dat vas shine so prite ash never vas. 
And as I hauled mine het in de winder de old 
voman, she says,— 

«Mind, Fritz, L dells you dere ish some pad | 
ish happen. De dog ish howlin’.’ 

“Vell, [yoes to pet undI shleeps, und all night | 
long ven [ vakes up dere vas dat dog how] out- | 
side, and ven I dream, I hear dat vorser ash | 
jnefer. Und in de mornin’ I kits oop und kits | 
mine breakfast, and mine trau she looks at me | 
and say, very solemn,— | 

“ «Fritz, dere ish somedings pad ish happen. | 
De dog vas howl all night.’ 

“And shoost den de new spaper come in and I 

opens him—und vot you dinks? Dere vas a 


| man died in Philadelphia!” | 


pe =— 
RATHER ANCIENT. 

Some of the negroes of the South are fénd of | 
large stories, and don’t observe the exact line | 
between truth and fiction. The “old un,’’ in| 
the following incident, must be given to ro- 
mancing: |. 

The following, from one who was thar, is | 
vouched for by him—that is, that the old lady | 

made the reply given here, not that she was 

uite as old as she claimed: When the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry entered the town of Daw- 
son, Ga., in the spring of 1865, among those who 
welcomed them was a negro woman whiose ap- 
pearance denoted extreme old age. Impelled by 
curiosity, one of the “boys” rode up to her and 
asked ,— 

“How old are you, auntie?” 

“Well, chile,” she replied, “I don’t zactly 
know how old Lis, but I was here when C’lum- 


” 


bus come! 


a 
A TURKISH STORY. 


The Turks possess many quaint proverbs, 
amusing and significant allegories, stories, &c., 
among which is the following: 

There once resided in Constantinople an ar- 
| tisan, pre-eminently skilled in dyeing, and con- 
se quently constantly engaved in the exercise of 
his vocation. On one occasion, a customer re- 
— his dyeing a piece of pure white cloth | 

black, which was “duly executed; and se pleased | 
| was aforesaid customer with the excellence of | 
the work, that a few days afterwards he carried 
to the dyer a piece of black cloth to dye white, 
in regard to which the skilful artisan remar ked, 
“A piece of white cloth is similar to a man’s rep- | 
utation, it can be dyed black, but you cannot | 
dye it white again.’ H 

Moral.—Those of white reputations should be | 
cautious to preserve them unstained, from the | 
impossibility of restoring their original color. | 


eis 
AN “EASY” DICTIONARY. 


A collier’s wife, from one ef the pit villages of 
the neighborhood, lately entered a bookseller’s 
shop in Sunderland, and requested the proprie- 
tor to change a dictionary her son had bought 
on the previous Saturday, “for an easier one!” 
The book she produced, and said it was too full 
of hard words for her son to learn, but if she 


} Whooping Cough, 
' 





could get an easier one it might suit him. Ag 
for herself, she said, (and her appearance indi- | 
cated the truthfulness of her statement) she nev- | 
er had any need for such a thing, and she won- 
dered why people made books so hard that no- 
body could read them. In vain the bookseller 
intimated that he had no easier dictionaries, and 
the good wife went away, huffed that she could | 
not get what she wanted. 


ee nae eee | 
WHAT NECKS ARE FOR. 


A writer in the Congregationalist says,—“A 
juvenile friend of ours, when duly required, the 
other day, to write a ‘composition’ upon some 
portion of the human body, selected that which 
unites the head to the shoulders, and expanded 
as follows: ‘A throat is convenient to have, 
especially to roosters and ministers. The former 
eats corn, and crows with it; the latter preaches 
through hisn, and then ties it up. This is 
pretty | much all which I can think of about 
necks.’ 








—_———_—— 
RETRIBUTION. 


A gang of eight desperadoes less than six 
months ago were alive and in good health. 
Three have since been murdered in drunken 
midnight brawls, two are in the State Prison 
for prize fighting, and the other three in prison, 


Truly this is swift retribution. 
“The way of the transgressor is hard.” 
iiesdieactis vie 


THE first time that Father Seraphin preached 
hefore King Lou's XIV., he said to the monarch, 
| “Sire, lam not ignorant of the custom, accord. 
ing to the prescription of which I ought to pay 
you a complimentin my discourse. This F hope 
your majesty will be graciously pleased to dis- 
| pense with; for I have been searching for a com- 
pliment in the Se riptures, and, unhappily, I have 
not been able to find one.” 


To a toast of “The Babies,” a railroad con- 
ductor responded: “May their route through 





life be pleasant and profitable, their ties well | 
laid, their track straightforward and not back- 
ward. May their fathers he safe cenductors, | 
their mothers faithful tenders, and their switch | 
never misplaced.” 


Two brothers, who were very successful den- | 
tists, built a large and handsome house, which | 


‘Fritz, dere ish someding pad is happen—de | was thought to resemble a large molar teoth, in 


dog ish howlin’. 


shape. It was a common remark, “See what 


“And den I gets oop mit mineself, and looks | brothers can do, when they pull together. a 
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No One Knows. 


Thongh crime is busy iv our land, 
As late de ‘velopments disclose, 
And “error” stalks on every hand, 
A better country NO ONE KNOWS. 

In polities men disagree, 
Asthey'vea right to—we suppose ; 

To think andact aH men are free: 
A better country No ONE KNows. 

A better place to buy ““Boyrs’ CLotnes 
Hat, Shoes, Coat, Pants and Vest cor 

There's NO ONE KNOWS than GEORGE Fexyo 
Corner of Beach and Washington &treet, — 


sense 












Dr. Wistar’s BALSAM OF WILD Currry.—t 


© thos 


who have long suffered with any disease of th 


Throat or Lungs, this remedy is-a necessi itr. Coys, 


Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Bronchitis, Cr 


and incipient Consumption, fia 


| speedy relief from it when most other means fail 


| Prepared by S. W. FowtE & Son, Boston, and q ii 


by Druggists and Agents every where. Wess Len. 


| uine unless signed I. Butts on the wrapper. 
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WHEN you are depressed LA the gaunt, Sick'y for). 
ing of a disordered system, which needs to be cle 

and ey into healthy action, take a dose or two 
AYER'S PILLS and see how quick you can be r 
stored for a shilling. a 


1 
—, Pain Killer! 1870, 


This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely ay 
favorably known in our own and foreign countrie 
upwards of 











THIRTY YEARS! 

It is an External and Internal Remedy. For syp. 
mer Complaint, or any other form of bowel disease jy 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and hy 
without doubt been more successful in curing the ». 
rious kinds of CHOLERA than any other known rem. 
dy, or the most skilful physician. In India, Afriea ay 
China, where this dreadful disease is more or less prev 
lent, the Pain Killer is considered by the natives, as wu) 
as European residents in those climates, a sure Reys- 
py; and while it is a most efficient remedy for pain 
a perfectly safe medicine, even in unskilful hands. 


Sold by all ——... Yay 


FISH anp xp MUSKRATS! 
Secret. Arts of catching them in great numbers sy 


ost-paid for 25 cents. Address W., post-office box 2%, 
ebanon, New Hampshire. *2-lW 


REMOVAL. 











GEO. W. CHIPMAN & C0., 
CARPET DEALERS. 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


93 Court Street, 


AND OVER 


Nos. 1 to 15 Hanover &. 


CARPETS 


—AT— 


al 


Wholesale and Retail. 


22—lw 


Carbolic Acid Soap 
—AND— 
DISINFECTING COM:°?OUNDS. 

Prepared for healing all kinds 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sores on Man ot 
Beast. 


Will cure SCRATCHES on Horses, and is 4 sire 
Plant and Tree Protector, and kills all kinds of VERMS 
in the house, and on cattle, sheep and poultry. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and See 


Store. 
“WF THITTEMORE, BELCHER & C0, 


22—2w 34 MERCHANTS’ Row, Reston. 


430. WORK FOR ALL! ‘130 


SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 


For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be pil 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 





.GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Cali on or addres 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street........ ....cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 
*13—13w 


MAPLE > LEAVES 


Is the Best, the Most Popcnar and the CHEAr?T 
Magazine published. ar 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific 

cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Ilustratt' 
etc., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions witbout aoe. Specimet 
copies and premium list sent * te eipt of six ce nts. 
Address 1 OORBACH. 


02 x oD. Street, New York 


Say in w rhat Paper 3 you saw this adv ertisement. Ls fs 


VINEGAR. 222° = 
ER, 
3 CASSES, OR rs 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. 
Cromwell, Conn, 


Maker 


I. SAGE, Vinegar 
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